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TO 

MY  HUSBAND 
WILLIAM  HENRY  CLAEL1N 
WHOSE  INTEREST  AND  HELP  MADE 
THIS  BOOK  POSSIBLE 

0 


This  little  volume  contains  records  to  be  used  in  identify¬ 
ing  ancestors  and  family  possessions.  As  I  sorted  old 
photographs  and  papers  that  were  in  my  parents’  house, 
I  realized  that  I  was  the  only  one  left  who  would  remember 
many  of  the  people  of  past  generations.  While  reading  the  many 
papers,  the  ancestors  lived  again  for  me  through  their  own 
stories. 

I  have  worked  over  the  material  arranging  it  in  chronological 
order  under  the  family  names  of  my  four  great  grandfathers: 
Atkins,  Freeman,  Wrisley  and  Hartshorne.  Each  family  goes 
back  to  their  arrival  in  America.  Few  did  anything  of  great 
importance  and  there  were  no  beauties  among  them,  but  their 
mode  of  living  proved  them  to  be  a  tough,  adventurous  lot. 
I  hope  that  present  and  future  generations  may  enjoy  looking  at 
the  pictures  and  becoming  acquainted  with  their  ancestors. 

H.  A.  C. 

Belmont,  Mass. 

Jan.  i,  1956 


THE  FAMILY  TREE 

BEGINNING  WITH  MY  GREAT  GRANDPARENTS 


My  Father’s  Family 


Joshua  Atkins  m.  Sally  Snow 
1783-1858 

Elisha  Atkins 
1813-1888 


Wm.  Freeman  m.  Betsey  Shepherd 
1789-1870  1798-1858 

Mary  E.  Freeman 
1819-1897 


Edwin  Farnsworth  Atkins 
1850-1926 


My  Mother’s  Family 

Lyman  Wrisley  m.  Fidelia  Allis  Waite  James  Hartshorne  m.  Maria  Williams 
1803-1857  1807-after  1850  1807-1880  1808-1886 

Franklin  Wrisley  Helen  Hartshorne 

1834-1884  1838-1907 

Katharine  Wrisley 
1860-1953 


Edwin  Farnsworth  Atkins  married  Katharine  Wrisley  1882 


Robert  Wrisley  Atkins  Helen  Atkins  (Claflin)  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  Jr. 
1889-1948  1894-1923 


Joshua  Atkins  1783-1858 

My  Great  Grandfather 


The  Atkins  Family 

THE  ATKINS  FAMILY  LINE  IN  AMERICA 


Henry  Atkins 
died  1693 

Nathaniel  Atkins 
1667-? 

Joshua  Atkins 
1702-? 

Samuel  Atkins 
1748-1814 

Joshua  Atkins 
1783-1858 

Elisha  Atkins 
1813-1818 

Edwin  Farnsworth  Atkins 
1850-1926 


m.  Bertha  Linnel  in  1664 


A  ^ 


m.  Winifred - in  1693 


m.  Rebecca  Atwood  in  1722 


m.  Ruth  Lombard 


m.  Sally  Snow  in  1808 


m.  Mary  E.  Freeman  in  1844 


m.  Katharine  Wrisley  in  1882 
1860-1953 


The  Atkins  family  lived  for  five  generations  on  Cape  Cod  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  communities.  The  family 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eastham  graveyard  and  in  the  old  Truro 
Meeting  House  graveyard.  The  old  Meeting  House,  where  the  At¬ 
kins  family  had  their  pew  “westerly  of  the  pulpit,”  was  burned  in 
1840. 

The  first  Atkins  to  arrive  in  America  was  Henry  Atkins,  who 
came  to  Plymouth  from  England  in  1639.  He  settled  in  Plymouth 
and  married  Elizabeth  Wells  in  1647.  After  she  died  he  married 
Bertha  Linnel.  He  moved  to  Eastham  in  1653.  He  had  a  large  fam¬ 
ily,  among  them  Samuel,  who  was  killed  in  King  Philip’s  War,  and 
Nathaniel,  who  was  our  ancestor. 


Sally  Snow  Atkins 
My  Great  Grandmother 
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Joshua  Atkins,  born  in  1702,  had  a  vigorous  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  town  of  Truro.  Acting  as  ref¬ 
eree,  he  settled  many  disputes  that  arose  in  his  neighborhood  without 
an  appeal  to  the  law.  The  church  record  says,  “He  was  an  active  man 
in  the  town  and  ruled  it  pretty  much  according  to  his  own  mind  and 
for  this  reason  he  was  called  ‘Governor  Atkins.” 

The  following  reference  to  Joshua  Atkins  is  quoted  from  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Cape  Cod  written  by  William  Freeman: 

“In  1774  Joshua  Atkins,  Isaiah  Atkins  and  others  were  on  a  commit¬ 
tee  ‘to  prepare  a  proper  resolve  to  be  entered  into  by  this  town  respecting 
the  introduction  of  teas  from  Great  Britain  subject  to  a  duty  payable  in 
America.  It  is  our  indespensable  duty  to  contribute  our  mite  to  the 
glorious  cause  of  our  country  by  declaring  in  this  public  manner  our 
union  in  sentiment  with  our  much  respected  brethren  of  Boston.’  ” 

Samuel  Atkins,  Joshua’s  son,  lived  a  less  eventful  life.  He  made 
his  living  from  farming  and  fishing. 

The  following  paragraph  about  his  wife  Ruth  was  found  in  the 
Truro  church  record: 

“Ruth  Lombard  Atkins  died  in  the  83rd  year  of  her  age.  She  was  useful 
and  active  not  only  in  her  own  family  but  in  those  of  her  neighbors 
throughout  the  town.  Her  presence  in  sickness  and  her  skill  in  nursing 
will  be  remembered  and  her  memory  will  be  embalmed  with  a  grateful 
perfume  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  her.” 

Sally  Snow  was  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Anthony  Snow  of  Truro. 
After  her  marriage  to  Joshua  Atkins  in  1808  they  went  to  live  with 
the  Snows  in  their  house  in  Truro  not  far  from  the  old  Meeting 
House.  In  1816  her  parents  died  during  an  epidemic  of  “malignant 
or  spotted  fever.”  Sally  and  her  husband  were  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  Church. 

Sally  Snow’s  ancestor,  Nicholas  Snow,  came  from  England  in  the 
Ship  Anne  in  1623  and  had  a  share  in  the  Plymouth  land.  He  moved 
from  Plymouth  to  Nauset  (Eastham)  in  1644.  The  Snows  were  a 
large  family  and  many  of  them  are  living  on  Cape  Cod  today. 


Atkins  Family  Homestead  —  Truro,  Mass. 
Occupied  by  Joshua  and  Sally  Snow  Atkins 
Originally  owned  by  the  Snow  family 


Joshua  Atkins 

MY  GREAT  GRANDFATHER 


Joshua  Atkins,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  Lombard  Atkins,  was 
born  in  Truro,  Mass,  on  August  9th,  1783.  He  spent  his  youth  on 
Cape  Cod.  At  an  early  age  he  developed  a  love  of  the  sea,  and  at 
nineteen  he  shipped  on  a  brig  from  Boston  to  Bordeaux.  On  this 
first  voyage  he  showed  so  much  capacity  and  intelligence  that  the 
owners  made  him  first  officer  at  nineteen. 

Many  years  before  Joshua  Atkins  went  to  sea,  Cape  Codders 
were  in  the  West  Indies  trade.  Before  the  turn  of  the  17th  century 
they  began  carrying  salt  codfish  and  other  products  south,  which 
were  traded  for  sugar,  molasses  and  other  tropical  goods.  Boston 
was  the  center  of  this  business.  As  the  population  of  Cape  Cod  in¬ 
creased,  more  and  more  young  men  from  that  region  began  to  seek 
a  living  away  from  home.  The  many  vessels  sailing  out  of  Boston 
for  the  West  Indies,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  offered 
a  natural  opportunity  for  their  employment.  As  time  went  on,  young 
men  from  the  Cape  became  sea  captains  and  some  became  merchant 
shipowners.  A  merchant  shipowner  bought  and  sold  cargoes  at 
home  and  abroad  either  on  his  own  account  or  in  partnership  with 
others.  He  owned  vessels  and  chartered  others  to  carry  his  cargoes; 
he  often  acted  as  a  banker  and  commission  dealer.  In  the  home  port 
he  sold,  his  goods  at  wholesale  or  at  retail  from  his  own  store.  It  was 
this  atmosphere  of  business  adventure  that  attracted  Joshua  Atkins 
away  from  Truro. 

At  twenty-one  Joshua  took  command  of  a  vessel  and  from  that 
time  until  he  retired  from  the  sea  he  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
shipmasters  sailing  out  of  Boston.  He  commanded  in  succession 
many  freighting  vessels.  Early  in  his  career  he  made  several  trips 
south  for  cotton  which  he  carried  to  Europe  or  Boston.  He  made 
his  first  trip  to  Cuba  in  1806,  bringing  back  as  cargo,  hides,  sugar 
and  molasses.  On  most  of  his  voyages  he  had  no  supercargo  and  did 
much  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  his  own  cargoes  as  well  as  acting 
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Ship  “Brilliant”  Owned  by  J.  Atkins  &  Co 
Painted  by  Wm.  Y orke  of  Liverpool 
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as  master  of  his  ship.  He  later  became  part  owner  of  the  “Logan” 
built  by  Peters  &  Pond  in  Medford.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
as  good  a  merchant  as  he  was  shipmaster. 

Joshua  Atkins  married  Sally  Snow,  daughter  of  Deacon  Anthony 
Snow  of  Truro  in  1808.  They  had  five  children.  The  family  lived 
in  Truro  until  1818  when  they  moved  to  Roxbury. 

As  the  years  passed,  Joshua  Atkins  had  an  increasing  business  in 
the  port  of  New  York.  In  1835  he  retired  from  the  sea  and  founded 
the  firm  of  J.  Atkins  &  Co.  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 
This  same  year  he  moved  his  family  to  Brooklyn  Heights,  where  their 
house  overlooked  the  harbour.  He  was  a  merchant  shipowner  in 
New  York  for  twenty-three  years.  His  son  Elisha  remained  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Boston,  but  his  two  other  sons,  Joshua,  Jr.  and  Edwin,  accom¬ 
panied  their  father  and  entered  the  New  York  firm.  They  continued 
the  business  after  their  father’s  death  in  1858.  He  died  in  Brooklyn 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  Brooklyn  cemetery. 

The  painting  of  the  Ship  Brilliant  hangs  in  our  dining-room  in 
Belmont.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  of  interest  to  include  the  story  of 
its  last  voyage. 

The  Ship  Brilliant  was  built  at  East  Boston  in  i860  by  Samuel 
Hall.  She  had  a  weight  capacity  of  about  1700  tons,  and  a  bulk 
capacity  of  about  16,000  barrels  and  carried  a  crew  of  about  25  men, 
besides  the  officers. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  the  Brilliant  was  chartered  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  On  her  first  voyage  she  carried  troops  and  supplies  to 
the  Union  forces  at  Fortress  Monroe  and  Yorktown.  In  the  summer 
of  1862  she  was  outfitted  for  a  voyage  to  India  by  way  of  London, 
and  sailed  from  New  York  the  middle  of  September  with  a  cargo 
of  grain  and  flour,  etc.  bound  for  London.  On  the  3rd  of  October, 
while  off  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  she  was  captured  and 
burned  by  the  Confederate  Cruiser  Alabama,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Rafael  Semmes.  A  few  months  before,  the  Alabama  had  captured 
a  few  whalers  and  small  vessels  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  Brilliant 
was  the  first  large  merchant  ship  to  be  destroyed  in  the  Civil  War. 
When  the  news  of  her  destruction  reached  New  York  it  created  great 
excitement,  as  the  Alabama  was  directly  in  the  path  of  European 
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commerce  and  could  do  enormous  damage.  Captain  Hagar  at  the 
request  of  the  Navy  Department  went  to  Washington  and  furnished 
a  full  description  of  the  Alabama,  which  was  published  in  Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  my  grandfather  Elisha  Atkins  who 
married  Mary  Freeman  I  wish  to  give  an  account  of  the  Freeman 
family. 


The  Freeman  Family 

THE  FREEMAN  FAMILY  LINE  IN  AMERICA 


Edmund  Freeman 
i 590-1682 

Major  John  Freeman 
1627-1719 

Deacon  Thomas  Freeman 
1653-1715 

Colonel  Edmund  Freeman 
1680-1745 

Captain  Watson  Freeman 

1704-1751 

Elkanah  Freeman 
1727-1778 

Captain  Elkanah  Freeman 
1760-1834 

William  Freeman 
1789-1870 

Mary  Ellen  Freeman 
1819-1897 

Edwin  F.  Atkins 
1850-1926 


m.  Mercy  Prince 

m.  Rebecca  Sparrow 

m.  Phoebe  Watson  in  1703 

m.  Salley  Gray  in  1723 

m.  Abigail  Mayo  in  1750 

m.  Mary  My  rick 

m.  Betsey  Shepherd 
1798-1882 

m.  Elisha  Atkins 
1813-1888 

m.  Katharine  W.  Wrisley 
1860-1953 


The  Freeman  family  lived  for  seven  generations  on  Cape  Cod 
until  William  Freeman  of  the  eighth  generation  moved  to  Boston. 

Edmund  Freeman  was  born  in  1590  in  England.  He  crossed 
the  ocean  in  the  Ship  Abigail  in  1635  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Sand- 
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wich  in  1637  and  lived  there  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1682  at 
the  age  of  92. 

Major  John  Freeman  was  born  in  England  in  1627,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  came  to  America  with  his  father  in  the  Ship  Abi¬ 
gail.  He  married  Mercy  Prince,  daughter  of  Governor  Prince  of 
Plymouth  Colony  and  granddaughter  of  Elder  Brewster.  He  be¬ 
came  a  landholder  in  Eastham  and  Harwich.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Colonial  Council  of  War  during  King  Philip’s  War  and  later 
was  the  first  General  Commander  on  Cape  Cod.  He  was  Assistant 
Governor  and  Justice  of  the  First  Court  of  Common  Pleas  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  Union  of  Massachusetts  Colonies  in  1691.  Pie  died 
in  1719,  aged  92,  and  is  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  in  Eastham. 

Deacon  Thomas  Freeman  was  born  in  1653,  married  Rebecca 
Sparrow,  and  settled  in  Brewster  (called  Setucket)  about  1674  on 
land  owned  by  his  father.  He  was  the  first  Town  Clerk  and  one  of 
the  first  selectmen,  also  first  Deacon  of  Harwich  Church.  He  died 
in  1715  and  his  wife  survived  him  by  thirty-four  years.  Both  were 
buried  behind  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Colonel  Edmund  Freeman  was  born  in  1680.  He  was  a  colonel 
in  Queen  Anne’s  War.  He  married  Phoebe  Watson  in  1703,  and 
died  in  1745. 

Capt.  Watson  Freeman  was  born  in  1704,  married  Sally  Gray  in 
1723,  and  died  in  1751. 

Elkanah  Freeman  was  born  in  1727,  and  married  Abigail  Mayo 
in  1750.  He  was  on  the  Ship  Wolfe,  a  privateer,  in  1776,  which 
was  manned  by  Cape  Codders.  This  ship  captured  several  British 
vessels,  and  in  turn  was  captured  and  the  crew  put  on  a  prison  ship. 
Elkanah  was  exchanged  in  1777.  He  returned  to  service  but  died 
in  1778. 

Capt.  Elkanah  Freeman  was  born  in  1760  and  married  Mary 
Myrick,  the  daughter  of  a  Nantucket  whaling  captain  who  died  at 
sea  when  on  a  homeward  voyage.  Elkanah  commanded  a  privateer  in 
the  War  of  1812,  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Dartmoor 
prison  in  England,  from  which  he  escaped.  In  1814  a  demand  for 
$4,000  was  made  on  the  Town  of  Brewster  by  Captain  Ragget  of 
the  British  ship  Spencer.  The  money  was  paid  by  the  Salt  Works, 
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and  Elkanah  was  on  the  committee  of  settlement.  Elkanah  died 
October  2,  1834. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will  of  Elkanah  Freeman 
dated  February  28,  1828: 

“I  also  give  my  two  said  Daughters,  Mary  and  Caroline,  Two  Hundred 
Dollars  each  to  be  paid  by  my  four  Sons  after  the  death  of  my  said  Wife. 
Also  the  right  to  live  in  the  front  part  of  my  house  with  one  room  and 
Chamber,  with  wood  furnished  at  the  Door  sufficient  to  keep  one  fire 
so  long  as  they  remain  single,  and  to  the  Survivor,  also  one  Cow  to  be 
kept  on  the  place  without  expense  to  my  said  Daughters  so  long  as  they 
remain  single,  and  to  the  Survivor.” 


William  Freeman  1789-1870 

My  Great  Grandfather 


William  Freeman 


William  Freeman  was  born  in  Brewster,  Mass,  in  1789  in  the 
Elkanah  Freeman  house.  He  grew  up  on  Cape  Cod  and  went  as  a 
young  man  to  Boston  where  he  entered  the  merchandising  business. 
He  was  interested  in  shipping  early  in  his  career,  for  his  name  ap¬ 
pears  on  a  sailing  vessel  permit  issued  for  the  Brig  David  Greene 
during  the  War  of  1812.  He  married  Betsey  Shepherd  of  Walpole 
and  they  had  five  children.  Their  home  was  in  Boston. 

He  prospered  with  the  good  times  following  the  War  of  1812,  but 
when  business  took  a  downward  trend  in  1 8 1 8  he  found  himself  in 
serious  difficulties.  After  the  panic  of  1819  he  decided  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  new  land  recently  opened  to  American  settlement  by 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  He  left  his  wife  in  Brewster  with  his  par¬ 
ents  and  sailed  for  Mobile,  Alabama  with  a  cargo  to  trade  in  the 
new  country.  This  trip  was  the  beginning  of  his  mercantile  career 
in  the  South  and  the  Caribbean. 

After  some  years  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Freeman 
and  Fiske,  merchant  ship  owners  with  headquarters  on  Kilby  St., 
Boston.  Beside  the  ships  operated  by  his  firm,  he  had  an  interest 
in  other  vessels.  He  owned  the  Brig  Adelaide  and  had  part  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  Neptune  and  the  Ship  Charlotte.  These  vessels  made 
trips  to  New  Orleans  with  cargoes  of  merchandise  and  then  pur¬ 
chased  cotton  for  the  return  trip.  If  cotton  was  not  available,  the 
vessels  often  put  into  a  Cuban  port  and  loaded  up  with  sugar  and 
molasses  for  their  return  cargo.  Mr.  Freeman  had  connections  in 
Cuba,  as  his  brother  Frederick  lived  in  Remedios  and  Trinidad  about 
1835.  His  son  William  F.  Freeman  also  lived  in  Cuba,  entering 
the  house  of  Tate  &  Company.  William  Freeman  himself  made 
several  trips  to  Trinidad.  A  commission  business  was  built  up  with 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  firm  of  Atkins 
&  Freeman.  This  firm  in  later  years  became  E.  Atkins  &  Company. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  a  director  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  in 
Boston,  which  bank  failed  in  the  panic  of  1837.  During  his  second 
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William  Freeman  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Shepherd  Freeman  1798-1882,  My  Great  Grandmother 

Elizabeth  Shepherd  was  the  daughter  of  John  Shepherd,  1757-1810,  and 
Sally  Shepherd,  1763-1841.  She  was  ninth  in  a  family  of  thirteen  chil¬ 
dren.  William  Freeman  made  a  note  in  the  Freeman  history  that  John 
Shepherd  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 
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panic  Mr.  Freeman  had  enough  foresight  to  come  through  the 
troubled  times  without  serious  financial  loss.  He  retired  from  Free¬ 
man  &  Fiske  that  same  year,  and  in  1 839  he  became  president  of  the 
Boston  Wharf  Company,  where  he  had  been  a  director  since  the 
issuance  of  its  charter  in  1835.  He  was  head  of  this  company  for 
sixteen  years.  After  he  retired  from  the  Boston  Wharf  Company, 
he  continued  to  live  in  Boston  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1 870. 

There  are  many  letters  from  William  Freeman  in  the  years  from 
1818-1841.  Some  of  them  are  included  here  as  they  give  a  picture 
of  his  colorful  character.  He  describes  with  vigor  and  humor  his 
adventures  in  business  in  the  early  days  of  the  new  American  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  later  years  he  writes  of  his 
travels  in  Cuba. 


Boston,  July  6,  1818. 

Dear  Wife: 

I  arriv’d  safe  here  on  Friday  afternoon;  found  our  friends  all  well.  I 
have  as  yet  made  my  home  at  S.  Clark’s. 

On  Saturday,  our  Independent  Day  was  celebrated  here  with  its  usual 
hilarity.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Insane  hospital  was  laid  with  Masonic 
honours,  and  several  of  our  Independent  companies  did  escort  duties. 
For  myself,  I  can  only  say  I  did  not  participate  in  the  general  joy.  The 
countenances  of  my  friends  was  illumin’d  probably  by  the  reality  of  In¬ 
dependence  and  the  anticipation  of  continued  prosperity,  —  but  my 
countenance  was  fallen,  and  if  perchance  a  smile  was  seen  on  my  cheek 
it  was  only  that  I  might  deceive.  I  felt  as  tho’  I  was  a  blank  in  nature, 
my  misfortunes  have  almost  unman’d  me,  —  when  I  look  back  upon 
the  road  I  have  travelled  it  appears  I  have  escap’d  many  difficulties,  and 
might  have  avoided  others,  but  when  I  look  forward  all  seems  a  dreary 
waste,  without  friends;  with  a  quid  I  must  enter  upon  it.  But  stop,  — 
the  journey  is  short,  and  ere  long  I  shall  arrive  where  perhaps  I  might 
wish  to  journey  a  little  longer  altho  it  were  beset  with  thorns. 

I  have  made  but  little  progress  in  my  settlements  since  my  return 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  my  demands.  I  shall,  however,  make 
ev’ry  exertion  to  liberate  myself  from  my  embarrassments  and  hope  to 
succeed. 

I  cannot  say  when  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  visit  you  but  will  inform 
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you  of  my  determinations  when  form’d.  I  hope  you  are  contented  and 
will  enjoy  yourself  in  my  absence  as  I  think  nothing  will  be  wanting  on 
the  part  of  my  friends  to  make  you  so.  My  mind  will  be  so  engross’d  in 
business  for  a  few  weeks  that  I  fear  you’ll  think  me  negligent,  but  while 
here  I  will  endeavor  to  let  you  hear  from  me  often. 

In  haste,  I  remain,  yours  affectionately, 

Wm.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Betsey  Freeman 

Care  of  Capt.  Elkanah  Freeman,  Brewster,  Mass. 


¥  *  J f 


Boston,  July  19th,  1818. 

Dear  Wife : 

Yours  by  Capt.  Lincoln  I  received  Saturday  morning  and  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  you  were  unwell.  I  hope  it’s  nothing  more  than  the  warm 
weather  that  affects  you  and  that  this  will  find  you  in  good  health  & 
spirits.  I  have  been  unwell  a  few  days,  keep’d  house  one  day,  and  the 
other  2  days  I  felt  and  look’d  like  a  walking  ghost.  I  went  into  the  water 
on  Saturday  last  (or  a  week  last  Saturday,  rather)  which  I  presume  was 
the  cause  of  my  sickness.  I  was  fearful!  I  should  have  to  send  for  you  to 
come  home  but  I  assure  you  I  am  now  well. 

I  go  to  your  Mother’s  ev’ry  day.  They  are  all  well  and  want  to  see  you, 
as  well  as  little  Fred.  You  did  not  write  that  he  could  walk  yet.  I  want 
to  see  him  very  much  and  shall  come  in  the  Packet  next  time  if  I  should 
get  back  from  the  eastward  in  time. 

My  journey  to  Newburyport  was  unpleasant,  indeed  I  will  only  say 
the  property  was  not  to  be  obtain’d  and  that  the  debt  of  Coffin  is  a  total 
loss.  I  have  not  yet  settled  with  my  creditors  and  fear  I  shall  have  hard 
work  to  get  through. 

Our  quarter’s  rent  will  expire  in  about  5  weeks,  and  yet  I  am  unde¬ 
termin’d  what  to  do.  You  will  be  here  to  advise,  however,  before  that 
time,  and  should  I  go  South,  which  I  now  think  will  be  the  case,  we  must 
store  our  Furniture,  and  you  I  hope  will  find  some  place  where  nothing 
but  my  presence  will  be  wanting  to  make  you  happy. 

I  shall  expect  a  long  letter  from  you  in  answer  to  this,  and  I  hope  one 
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that  will  be  more  pleasant,  and  that  is,  to  hear  you  are  well  and  happy. 
Give  my  love  to  all  the  folks. 

Your  affectionate  Husband, 

Wm.  Freeman 


Mrs.  Betsy  Freeman,  Brewster 


*  *  * 


Boston,  Octo.  10th,  1819. 

My  Dear  Wife : 

Once  more  before  my  departure  South,  I  spend  a  little  time  in  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you,  and  it  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure 
(the  receipt  of  your  letters  excepted)  I  shall  enjoy  untill  my  return. 

The  Brig  in  which  I  am  going  is  the  John  &  Hannah,  Isaiah  Atkins 
Master,  (brother  of  Joshua  Atkins)  with  about  10  or  12  passengers, 
among  the  number  2  or  3  Ladies.  You  wish’d  to  know  who  was  going 
with  me  —  Mr.  Chase,  Edn.  Parker,  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr.  Cunningham; 
a  number  of  others  with  whom  I  am  not  acquainted. 

The  passengers  of  the  Brig  have  got  good  stores.  We  bo’t  5  Doz. 
Chickens,  2  barrels  Apples  and  plenty  of  Grog  —  some  Tobacco  & 
Cigars,  and  I  think  I  should  prefer  being  a  passenger  to  going  before 
the  Mast,  —  yet  I  think  I  should  make  a  tolerable  sailor.  Our  passengers 
are  agreeable,  our  Captain  a  fine  man,  and  ev’rything  thus  far  seems  to 
be  propitious. 

I  have  now  got  all  my  freight  on  board  the  vessel;  she  is  full  and 
will  be  ready  to  sail  on  Tuesday.  I  have  a  fine  lot  of  goods  and  if  I  find 
good  business  shall  probably  do  well. 

Tuesday ,  Octo.  12 ,  1819. 

We  intended  to  have  sailed  today  but  shall  not  untill  tomorrow. 
Yesterday  I  received  two  letters  from  you  and  was  happy  to  hear  you 
was  well  as  also  our  little  Fred.  You  think  I  shall  be  tired  of  reading 
your  scrawls,  — -  be  assured  it  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  receive 
them,  and  when  the  hours  hang  heavy  over  my  head  to  peruse  the  affec¬ 
tionate  effusions  of  friendship  and  love  of  my  dear  wife.  I  dined  at 
Mar’s  yesterday;  they  are  all  well. 

Thursday  Morning  9  o’clock : 

We  are  about  starting  with  a  good  wind.  I  have  only  time  to  say 
I  have  left  a  bundle  with  3  Shirts  &  1  Hkf.  Henry  will  put  them  on 
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board  the  Packet  with  this  letter.  May  health  and  happiness  attend  you 
until  I  shall  again  greet  you.  My  love  to  all,  remaining  your  friend  and 
Husband, 

Wm.  Freeman 
*  •*  * 

Blakeley  15th  Nov.  1819. 

My  Dear  Wife: 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  of  my  safe  arrival  in  health  after  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  30  days,  and  may  this  reach  you  and  find  you  enjoying  health 
and  comfort.  I  however,  regret  to  inform  you  that  it  has  been  very 
sickly  here  and  at  Mobile  this  season.  I  landed  at  Mobile  on  Saturday 
last,  which  is  8  or  10  miles  from  here,  and  found  the  sickness  had  not 
subsided.  There  had  been  three  burials  that  morning,  and  altho  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  small,  yet  some  days  15  to  18  died,  in  fact 
2  out  of  3,  which  probably  amounted  to  about  600  in  that  small  town, 
are  dead.  Never  in  any  part  of  the  world,  it  is  tho’t,  that  sickness  proved 
so  fatal.  You  may  judge  of  my  feelings  when  landing  in  such  a  place. 
I  took  dinner  and  immediately  went  on  board  the  ferry  boat  and  arrived 
here  in  the  evening.  I  found  it  perfectly  healthy  other  than  the  Fever 
8c  Ague.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  went  into  the  country  to  avoid  the 
yellow  fever  and  are  now  about  returning.  They  think  there  is  no 
danger,  and  I  presume  it  is  perfectly  healthy  here  now  and  will  continue 
so. 

The  weather  is  extremely  warm.  I  am  now  with  my  coat  off  and  in 
fact  have  suffered  with  the  heat  ever  since  my  arrival  except  evenings, 
which  are  cool,  and  a  dew  equal  to  some  of  our  northern  rains.  There 
has  not  been  a  rain  here  untill  my  arrival  for  nearly  3  months.  Last 
evening  it  rained,  thundered  &  lightened,  and  today  a  good  air,  tho’ 
extremely  warm.  I  shall  be  very  carefull  of  my  health  while  here  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  on  my  account.  You 
will  hear  from  me  often. 

I  arrived  in  a  small  boat,  leaving  the  brig  1 5  miles  before.  The  brig 
has  not  got  up  yet,  and  today  we  hear  she  is  aground  on  the  bar,  but 
hope  she  will  be  here  tomorrow  or  the  day  after.  We  have  today  left 
the  Hotel  and  engaged  to  board  at  Mr.  Sciscons,  a  French  Gentleman’s. 
The  living  is  not  so  good  here  as  at  the  North.  I  have  not  seen  any  milk 
since  I  left  Boston  nor  do  I  expect  to  until  I  return  to  the  Northern  States. 

In  this  letter  I  cannot  give  you  a  description  of  the  country.  Suffice 
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for  the  present  to  say  I  am  in  the  woods  and  the  place  resembles  the  one 
where  we  went  after  berries.  I  will  give  you  some  idea  of  our  voyage, 
and  you  must  content  yourself  with  an  imperfect  sketch  untill  I  can 
more  fully  satisfy  you. 

Octo.  14th  on  Thursday  morning  at  10  o’clock  we  left  Boston  in  the 
Brig  John  &  Hannah,  Isaiah  M.  Atkins,  Master,  with  a  good  breeze  from 
North  West,  and  before  dark  that  evening  passed  Cape  Cod.  We  con¬ 
tinued  our  course  with  a  good  breeze  untill  Saturday  night;  it  then  blew 
heavy,  and  on  Sunday  we  lay  to  in  the  Gulph  Stream;  a  gale  of  wind 
and  heavy  sea  lasted  24  hours,  after  this  we  had  a  good  passage.  We 
spoke  a  brig  from  St.  Jago  bound  to  Gibraltar,  gave  the  Capt.  some 
potatoes  and  apples.  After  leaving  Boston  1 5  days  saw  land  called  Berry 
Islands;  next  day  got  on  the  Bahama  Banks  and  sailed  about  100  miles 
where  we  saw  bottom  —  a  beautifull  white  sand.  We  could  not  discover 
land  other  than  the  bottom.  It  was  Sunday  and  a  fine  day.  Saw  a  large 
Sea  Turtle  and  found  the  people  from  New  Providence  often  caught 
them  here  for  market.  At  1 2  o’clock  we  struck  in  about  1 1  feet  of  water 
which  alarmed  all  of  us  very  much.  At  this  time,  however,  there  was  a 
brig  in  company  bound  to  New  Orleans;  we  hoisted  our  signal  and  the 
brig  stood  back,  we  wore  ship  and  fortunately  got  off  without  damage. 
The  brig  kept  company  with  us  seven  days. 

After  leaving  the  banks  two  days  saw  the  Island  of  Cuba  and 
sailed  nearly  2  days  within  gun  shot  of  the  shore.  From  Matanzas  to 
Havana  the  land  is  high  and  hilly,  mostly  woods,  now  and  then  a  planta¬ 
tion.  We  sailed  within  half  a  mile  of  Morro  Castle  in  Havana  and  had 
a  full  view  of  this  City,  which  you  may  well  suppose  was  pleasing  to 
us  all.  This  Island  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  It  is  well 
fortified,  and  I  should  suppose  a  very  healthy  place,  particularly  in  the 
country.  It  was  warm  there,  and  we  had  warm  weather  after  leaving 
Boston  a  few  days  which  lasted  our  passage.  I  had  a  good  appetite  the 
most  part  of  the  voyage  and  lived  well.  We  had  good  provisions,  our 
Capt.  being  a  fine  man,  as  well  as  the  passengers.  We  enjoyed  ourselves 
as  well  and  better  than  we  expected.  Mrs.  Gurney,  the  only  Lady  pas¬ 
senger  on  board  was  the  least  sea  sick  of  any  and  she  added  much  to 
our  comfort,  in  as  much  as  she  made  good  apple  dumplings  and  plum 
puddings.  I  am  as  black  as  the  sun  can  make  me,  and  I  anticipate  a 
much  worse  voyage  home  than  out. 

The  weather  was  generally  good  on  the  voyage  and  I  passed  my 
evenings  on  deck  with  the  Capt.,  he  being  a  Cape  Cod  man  formerly 
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from  Truro.  We  found  our  acquaintance  to  be  the  same  and  could  some¬ 
times  find  a  good  Cape  Cod  story,  which  you  know  I  ever  had  ready.  A 
beautiful  moon  added  to  the  smoothness  of  the  sea  made  the  evenings 
pass  tolerably  pleasant,  —  nothing  was  wanting  but  our  friends  to  make 
us  happy,  and  I  assure  you  they  were  not  forgotten.  The  conjugal  affec¬ 
tions  increase  with  the  distance  of  its  object.  I  have  never  before  been 
so  far  from  home,  so  far  from  every  object  of  my  affection.  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  here  with  pleasure,  and  to  return 
to  that  home  where  I  shall  again  embrace  my  dear  Wife  and  my  little 
Frederick,  —  forgive  a  tear,  —  if  I  am  unmanned  for  a  moment  ’tis  for 
you,  dear  wife,  that  it  drops. 

I  hope  shortly  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  and  also  my  friends  in 
Boston.  I  shall  write  often  but  the  conveyance  is  precarious,  therefore 
if  you  do  but  seldom  hear  from  me  be  not  anxious.  I  am  more  pleased 
as  I  become  more  acquainted  and  shall  enjoy  myself  if  I  can  find  busi¬ 
ness.  As  yet  I  cannot  even  judge  of  the  prospect,  —  my  goods  are  not 
here.  I  have  just  taken  a  store  with  Edmund  Parker. 

Nov.  1 8th,  1819.  I  returned  last  evening  from  below  where  I  went 
to  assist  in  getting  the  Brig  to  Town,  came  up  in  her  and  shall  probably 
get  my  goods  out  tomorrow.  The  weather  grows  more  cool,  and  the  sick¬ 
ness  has  subsided.  If  I  find  business  good  I  shall  like  the  place  but  think 
the  prospect  small  to  get  my  goods  into  money.  In  January,  however, 
the  cotton  comes  to  market,  and  business  may  then  revive. 

It  is  now  evening.  I  have  part  of  my  goods  in  store  and  am  a  little 
fatigued.  Shall  stay  on  board  the  Brig  tonight.  I  am  in  good  health. 
I  will  also  inform  you  I  have  sold  one  keg  butter  this  afternoon,  —  the 
first  sale  I  have  made. 

I  cannot  now  say  what  time  I  shall  return  in  the  spring,  but  calculate 
to  leave  here  early.  There  will  be  some  vessels  bound  to  Boston  soon, 
when  I  shall  write  you  again. 

Give  my  respects  to  all  your  friends  in  Boston  when  you  write,  — 
tell  them  they  are  all  held  in  remembrance,  and  my  Father,  Mother, 
Brothers  &  Sisters,  may  I  be  permitted  to  meet  them  again  in  health. 

I  shall  in  imagination  see  you  this  winter  sitting  around  the  fire  enjoy¬ 
ing  all  the  social  happiness  which  a  northern  country  affords.  After 
reading  this  scrawl,  destroy  it,  if  it  does  not  take  the  winter  to  read  it 
&  believe  it  to  be  from  your  most  dutiful 

William. 
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Nov.  19.  We  are  now  unloading  the  Brig  and  getting  our  goods  into 
store.  I  am  much  engaged  but  when  settled  will  write  again  and  hope  to 
hear  from  you  in  a  week  or  two.  Again  accept  my  best  wishes.  This  I 
enclose  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  F.  Clark,  —  he  will  forward  it  to  you,  as  also 
my  letter  from  you.  I  am  in  great  haste,  —  wishing  you  a  happy  Thanks¬ 
giving  (I  know  not  when  it  is,  however). 

Your  affectionate  Husband, 

Wm.  Freeman 

Mrs.  Betsey  Freeman 

Brewster 

Cape  Cod. 

Care  of  Mr.  Fessenden  Clark 

Merchant 

Boston 

¥  ¥  ¥ 


Blakeley,  Dec.  8th,  1819. 

My  Dear  Wife: 

I  wrote  you  by  the  Schooner  Urchin,  which  sail’d  some  time  since. 
I  have  delayed  in  writing  with  an  expectation  of  a  letter  from  you.  I  cal¬ 
culated  on  receiving  a  letter  last  mail,  but  was  disappointed.  The  mail 
arrives  here  only  once  a  week  and  also  leaves  here  once,  which  is  Satur¬ 
day. 

My  health  remains  good  and  the  climate  agrees  with  me  perfectly. 
You  cannot  imagine  the  contrast  between  this  and  the  weather  at  the 
North.  While  I  am  writing  this  evening  in  my  store,  uncomfortably 
warm,  the  heat  lightning  flashing  around,  you  undoubtedly  are  hover¬ 
ing  over  the  fire. 

I  have  not  journied  far  into  the  country,  in  fact,  as  yet  I  have  been 
confined  to  the  store  entirely.  Mr.  Parker  and  myself  sleep  in  the  store; 
our  company  consists  of  rats,  mice,  and  mosquitoes,  with  barrels  higher 
than  our  heads,  except  the  place  where  our  bed  stands.  I  hope  soon  to 
clear  them  off  and  make  room  for  exercise.  I  have  not  been  over  to 
Mobile  since  my  first  arrival,  and  then  was  there  only  half  an  hour. 
There  are  about  8  or  10  stores  of  consequence  in  the  place  occupied, 
8  or  10  more  erecting,  and  I  think  in  time  it  will  become  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  consequence.  As  yet  there  is  no  law  and  I  may  justly  say  no 
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Gospel.  There  is  no  minister  in  the  place.  Our  Stores  are  open  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  Sunday,  and  probably  more  retailing  is  done  than  on  any  other 
day.  It  is  often  we  find  men  of  good  natural  capacities  who  cannot  read 
or  even  write  their  name,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  learning. 

Today  there  was  three  waggons  in  from  the  country,  130  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  I  enquired  of  one  what  he  wish’d  to  purchase,  and  found  he  came 
that  distance  for  12  bushels  Salt;  the  price  where  he  lived  was  about 
5  dollars,  other  articles  in  proportion.  Money  here  is  rather  scarce  and 
goods  mostly  sold  on  a  credit.  I  have  been  oblig’d  to  credit  some  of  my 
goods  but  hope  to  get  the  pay  before  I  return.  Cotton  is  rais’d  in  great 
abundance  on  the  rivers,  but  not  much  has  come  to  market  yet;  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  in  about  30  days. 

My  expenses  will  be  more  than  I  calculated;  ev’ry thing  here  is  high. 
A  stranger  here  unless  he  becomes  a  steady  boarder  pays  $2.75  per  day. 
I,  however,  pay  7  dollars  per  week,  and  live  well.  There  are  10  Yankees 
and  New  Yorkers.  The  prospect  from  our  house  is  woods  on  all  sides, 
only  here  and  there  a  small  wooden  house.  Erecting,  they  build  a  house 
in  a  few  days.  The  people  here  are  obliging  and  very  sociable. 

Capt.  Theo  Berry  was  here  a  few  days  since.  He  left  his  vessel  at 
Mobile,  but  today  I  hear  he  is  coming  over  with  his  vessel  to  take  a  load 
of  Lumber  to  New  Orleans.  I  expect  he  will  return  here  again  to  load 
with  cotton  for  Boston.  The  Brig  which  I  came  in  I  hope  to  get  off  by 
the  15th  of  January.  I  shall  purchase  about  50  Bales  Cotton  for  the 
owners,  and  get  freight  for  the  balance. 

I  yesterday  attended  a  funeral  of  a  young  Lady,  18  or  19  years  of 
age;  she  was  of  the  first  family  in  this  place.  I  help’d  cover  her  with  earth, 
and  while  on  the  spot  a  tear  involuntarily  stole  down  my  cheek.  I  said 
why  leave  our  friends,  our  native  home  where  all  our  affections  are 
engag’d,  in  pursuit  of  that  which  when  obtain’d  cannot  make  us  happy 
—  a  little  while  and  this  will  be  our  lot. 

Tomorrow  is  my  birth  day,  and  tomorrow  I  learn  is  your  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  May  health  and  joy  surround  you.  I  will  drink  a  glass  to 
absent  friends  and  my  dear  wife  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

We  Yankees  anticipate  a  good  dinner  and  party  in  the  evening,  in 
fact,  there  is  to  be  a  ball  at  our  boarding  house.  They  sent  for  a  player 
down  to  Mobile  and  hereafter  I  will  give  you  a  history  of  it.  I  shall  of 
course  be  there  and  wish  you  to  be  here  for  one  evening  only.  When  I 
write  you  I  do  not  forget  my  Parents,  Brothers  and  Sisters;  give  my  best 
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love  to  them  all.  Tell  Father  I  want  to  hear  from  him  very  much.  I 
hope  he  is  well  this  winter. 

And  to  you,  my  dear  Wife,  what  shall  I  say,  —  may  the  guardian 
angel  watch  over  you,  may  I  return  and  find  you  in  health  and  possess'd 
of  comforts  I  know  not  of. 

Dec.  3rd.  I  open  this  letter  to  say  our  Ball  was  not  very  splendid. 
I  had  a  cold,  and  went  up  to  the  house  about  9  o’clock  and  returned  to 
my  store  about  12.  We  have  so  many  people  in  that  I  can  hardly  find 
time  to  write.  They  look  around  and  say  —  Mr.  you  have  got  a  mighty 
heap  of  plunder  here! 

Wishing  this  may  find  you  and  our  dear  little  Boy  in  good  health, 
as  well  as  all  our  friends  and  etc.  —  excuse  me,  I  must  write  two  oc  three 
more  letters  this  evening. 

Remaining  affectionately  your  husband, 

Wm.  Freeman  1193900 
*  *  * 


Blakeley,  January  10th,  1820. 

My  Dear  Wife: 

I  again  take  pleasure  in  writing  to  you  and  also  my  friends  in  Boston. 

Our  winter  is  delightful  in  comparison  with  the  northern,  —  the 
trees  are  always  green,  and  the  birds  in  the  morning  address  us  with  their 
songs,  —  yet  in  this  delightful  climate  we  are  deprived  of  all  those  social 
affections  which  give  us  pleasure.  Our  society  of  Gentlemen  consists  of 
those  who  came  from  the  North,  including  a  few  masters  of  vessels.  The 
Ladies  of  this  country  are  few  in  number  and  rather  inferior. 

My  Dear  Wife,  I  am  happy  in  one  thing,  that  is,  you  are  not  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  property  that  could  induce  me  to  settle  here  with  my 
family.  Mrs.  Gurney,  who  came  passenger  with  me,  has  been  sick  nearly 
all  the  time  since  she  arrived,  and  the  countenance  of  those  who  stay 
through  the  summer  indicate  the  morbidness  of  the  climate. 

When  I  return  I  hope  we  shall  enjoy  the  society  of  our  friends  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  at  Brewster,  but  will  you  let  me  go  to  Hobbs  now 
and  then,  for  I  assure  you  I  have  no  amusements  here.  There  will  be  a 
splendid  Ball  here  tomorrow  evening.  All  the  Gentlemen  in  the  place 
have  Cards  to  attend.  I  shall  not  go,  but  if  I  have  time  will  give  you  a 
description  on  the  other  side. 
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Jan.  11.  I  phomis’d  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  Ball  if  I  had  time. 
As  it  will  be  uninteresting,  I  will  only  say  nearly  all  the  Gentlemen  & 
Ladies  in  town  attended  and  return’s  about  daylight.  Some  of  the  Ladies 
are  of  rather  a  dark  complexion,  but  it  is  not  material  here  about  the  color. 

On  Saturday  evening  there  is  to  be  a  splendid  Ball  at  Mobile  in 
commemoration  of  Jackson’s  Victory  at  New  Orleans.*  I  hear  the  Ladies 
within  the  circle  of  100  miles  will  attend. 

Business  is  dull  here  and  money  scarce,  as  the  U.  S.  Government 
are  about  selling  the  lands;  it  absorbs  nearly  all  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

Most  of  the  vessels  in  Port  are  bound  for  New  York,  —  ’tis  but  sel¬ 
dom  I  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter  to  Boston  by  water. 

When  the  Brig  John  &  Hannah  goes,  I  shall  be  lonesome  —  indeed 
she  is  almost  a  home  for  me  here.  I  often  go  on  board  and  take  coffee 
with  Capt.  Atkins,  which  you  know  I  like  instead  of  tea,  —  but  it  is 
without  milk.  I  have  not  seen  any  milk  since  I  left  Boston,  nor  do  I 
expect  it  untill  I  return.  How  unlike  my  former  living.  Parker  and 
myself  make  our  bed  sometimes  when  we  get  in  it,  and  sometimes  do 
not.  We  can  see  daylight  thro  almost  any  part  of  our  store.  The  Houses 
&  Stores  are  unlike  those  of  the  North,  and  a  Barn  there  would  here  be 
tho’t  a  decent  house. 

We  had  a  meeting  here  last  Sunday.  Our  preacher  was  a  missionary 
from  Carolina,  but  I  cannot  say  the  people  generally  are  religiously  dis¬ 
posed,  —  in  fact,  the  people  here  are  lawless  and  without  morals.  Death 
one  would  suppose  was  indifferent  to  them.  In  a  mob  a  few  nights  since 
a  man  was  shot.  Little  notice  is  taken  of  those  things  here,  but  as  a  new 
State  is  now  forming  and  this  place  has  become  a  link  to  the  Union, 
wholesome  laws  wisely  administered  may  hereafter  obviate  those  evils 
which  predominate. 

There  are  a  few  soldiers  here  and  more  expected  shortly.  Naval 
stores  have  arriv’d  in  considerable  abundance  from  New  Orleans  and 
we  expect  our  Government  are  about  to  take  possession  of  Pensacola.J 
Oliver  Clark’s  partner  was  here  a  few  days  since.  Oliver  had  just  arriv’d 
at  Pensacola. 

I  have  not  written  all  my  friends,  and  in  fact,  having  no  one  to  do 

*  The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  won  by  Jackson  after  the  armistice  was  signed.  The 
news  did  not  reach  New  Orleans  in  time  to  stop  the  fighting. 

+  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819,  but  the  treaty  with  Spain  was 
not  ratified  until  1821. 
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for  me,  my  time  is  mostly  employ’d,  altho  my  business  is  not  so  good 
in  the  store  as  to  keep  me  engaged  all  the  time.  I  am  marking  or  drying 
cotton  part  of  the  time.  I  should  like  to  have  my  business  settled  so  as 
to  return  with  Capt.  Berry,  but  it  will  be  impossible.  I  shall,  however, 
use  ev’ry  exertion  to  leave  here  early,  and  as  there  will  be  but  few  vessells 
for  Boston  I  think  I  shall  be  oblig’d  to  take  passage  to  New  York.  You 
observe  you  shall  look  for  me  in  March  or  April;  if  possible  I  shall  leave 
here  the  last  of  April,  and  hope  to  be  with  you  in  May.  I  fear,  however, 
not  in  season  to  go  a-Maying.  You  say  Brother  Frederic  has  gone  to  sea, 
—  poor  Boy,  —  he  knows  but  little  of  the  hardships  of  a  Sailor’s  Life. 

Remember  me  to  all  my  friends.  Tell  Father  to  excuse  it  if  I  do  not 
write  him.  I  am  much  engag’d  with  letters  on  business  to  Boston.  But 
yours,  my  dear,  Regards  without  end,  good  night,  —  I  will  shortly  retire, 
up  a  steep  pair  of  stairs  alone,  saving  a  bat  I  saw  there  a  short  time  since. 
As  Parker  is  in  the  country  I  shall  be  rather  lonesome,  but  will  contem¬ 
plate  on  happier  times. 

Remaining  your  affectionate  husb’d. 

Wm.  Freeman 

Mrs.  William  Freeman 
Brewster,  Cape  Cod 
Massachusetts. 

*  *  * 


William  Freeman  was  very  ill  after  his  return  to  Boston  in  the  spring 
of  1820.  By  fall  he  had  recovered  and  was  on  his  way  to  Blakeley  again. 

At  sea  —  Latt.  25'-~4o.  Nov.  14,  1820. 

My  Dear  Wife : 

I  suppose  that  I  am  now  about  half  way  to  Blakeley  and  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  you,  —  a  great  distance,  and  hourly  increas¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  you  from  my  thoughts.  I  anticipate 
much  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letters  this  winter  as  well  as  in  writing 
to  you. 

You  have  often  heard  me  regret  having  to  perform  this  voyage,  and 
as  often  have  you  endeavored  to  persuade  me  to  give  up  the  idea  of  it. 
I  cannot  yet  but  think  that  my  duty  to  you  as  well  as  myself  demanded 
this  sacrifice  of  feeling,  and  should  that  all  protecting  power  grant  us  to 
meet  again  in  health,  may  we  be  permitted  to  dwell  together  here  on 
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earth  until  we  have  the  assurance  of  being  faithful  servants  and  are  wel¬ 
comed  into  the  joys  of  our  Lord.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  abundant 
cause  of  gratitude  which  ought  to  emanate  from  our  hearts  for  the 
signal  manifestation  of  divine  goodness  the  past  season.  I  had  some  ex¬ 
pectation  it  would  have  been  my  last,  but  God  was  merciful  to  me.  I 
desired  to  live  upon  your  account,  and  my  desire  was  granted.  At  present 
I  am  in  perfect  health,  and  happy  in  the  hope  of  one  day  being  restored 
to  you  again. 

We  sailed  from  Boston  on  Friday  afternoon.  We  proceeded  to  sea 
but  being  overtaken  by  a  snowstorm  returned  to  the  islands  and  remained 
until  Sunday  morning,  during  which  time  Mr.  Littlefield  and  Sears  went 
on  shore,  and  Mr.  Sears  informed  me  he  left  a  line  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Clark.  I  therefore  suppose  you  heard  .from  me  early  in  my  voyage. 

We  have  had  all  the  variety  of  climate  and  of  weather  in  two  short 
weeks.  Yesterday  we  lay  to  in  a  gale;  sometimes  a  sea  would  strike  us 
at  the  stern  and  pass  over  the  stern,  at  other  times  entering  our  cabin 
windows,  wetting  our  books,  papers  &  clothes.  Everything  on  board 
looks  gloomy  in  such  an  hour,  but  today  is  fine  weather  again.  We  are 
all  lively,  we  have  dried  all  our  things,  and  are  looking  out  for  land 
called  Abaco.  We  have  seen  none  since  we  sailed,  or  rather,  since  we 
saw  Cape  Cod.  Our  vessel  is  very  uneasy  at  all  times,  and  a  dull  sailor. 
Our  passage  will  therefore  be  long.  There  are  only  four  cabin  passengers. 
Their  company  is  agreeable,  and  our  time  is  principally  employed  in 
reading.  I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  no  dissipation  on  board.  We  have 
books,  religious,  entertaining,  and  useful,  and  if  we  do  not  profit  by 
them  in  seasons  like  the  present,  when  neither  business  or  friends  in¬ 
trude,  we  ought  not  to  complain  if  deprived  of  them. 

Nov.  16.  This  morning  we  were  called  to  look  at  a  vessel  bearing  down 
upon  us  which  we  supposed  was  a  Patriot  Privateer  as  she  sailed 
much  faster  than  we.  She  soon  came  up  and  hailed  us.  We  discovered 
she  was  full  of  slaves.  We  asked  them  wherefrom  and  how  long  out;  they 
answered  45  days  from  River  LaPlate.  She  is  now  ahead,  and  we  sup¬ 
pose  bound  for  Havanah,  as  she  is  steering  our  course.  By  this  you’ll 
notice  we  have  not  made  much  progress  the  few  intervening  days,  in 
fact,  we  have  not  yet  seen  Abaco  altho  have  been  in  Lattitude  of  it  5  or 
6  days. 

It  is  now  20  days  since  I  left  you,  my  dear  wife,  and  I  did  hope  by 
the  last  of  this  week  to  have  had  the  happiness  of  addressing  a  letter  to 
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you  from  on  shore,  but  to  Him  who  rules  the  winds  and  the  waves  must 
I  look  for  that  pleasure.  The  season  past  has  taught  us  to  embrace  every 
moment  while  in  health,  as  also  to  be  in  readiness  to  part  with  each 
other.  We  can  hardly  harbour  the  idea  of  such  an  event,  but  it  must 
be  so  sooner  or  later.  Let  our  present  separation  then  not  be  a  barrier 
to  happiness. 

Nov.  1 8th.  I  am  happy  in  again  taking  the  pen  to  inform  you  of  our 
progress  towards  our  destined  port,  and  thinking  that  I  am  followed  in 
imagination  by  you  through  each  day’s  journey,  I  the  more  readily  com¬ 
mit  to  paper  events  which  to  others  would  appear  insipid,  but  they  are 
offered  to  you,  and  my  dear,  to  you  alone,  and  if  they  are  uninteresting, 
recollect  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  am  permitted  to  commune  and 
express  my  sentiments  of  friendship  to  my  best  friend. 

It  is  a  fine  day  with  us;  we  are  sailing  on  the  Bahama  Banks  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  Ship,  Brig  &  Schooner;  a  clear  white  bottom  is  to  be  seen. 
In  a  day  or  two  if  faced  with  good  winds  we  shall  make  the  Island  of 
Cuba. 

You  say,  what  is  your  employment  those  pleasant  days?  I  will  tell 
you  mine  today.  Forenoon  walked  the  deck  and  enjoyed  the  view  of 
the  land,  after  which  read  a  subject  from  which  much  good  might  ensue 
if  properly  attended  to.  This  afternoon  mended  my  old  Black  Pantaloons 
in  the  seat,  played  three  games  of  whist,  and  am  now  devoting  a  few 
moments  to  my  wife. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  we  were  among  the  rocks  on  Salt  Key 
Bank,  all  hands  looking  out  for  breakers.  There  being  a  good  moon  we 
could  discover  the  rocks  at  a  distance,  but  their  appearance  was  im¬ 
posing.  We  soon,  however,  got  sea  room  again  and  proceeded  for  Cuba. 
Saw  a  large  ship  with  which  we  soon  after  spoke  and  found  it  to  be  His 
Majesty’s  ship  of  war  Spartan,  74  guns.  Same  day  made  the  land  (which 
was  the  20th)  at  the  Pan  of  Matanzas,  it  being  moderate  weather.  We 
were  yesterday  off  Morro  Castle  (Havanah)  — -  spoke  a  Brig  bound  to 
Philadelphia  and  requested  to  be  reported,  and  today  we  can  discover 
land,  a  part  of  Cuba,  the  current  being  against  us  with  moderate  weather 
our  progress  is  slow.  We  are  about  600  miles  from  our  destined  Port,  in 
the  Bay  of  Mexico,  and  possibly  my  next  may  be  dated  at  Blakeley.  I 
am  now  anxious  to  get  there  as  it  is  late  in  the  season  and  I  fear  the 
demand  for  goods  will  be  limited. 

Write  me  about  the  children,  our  little  Mary,  does  she  go  alone,  — 
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and  Fred,  is  he  a  good  Boy?  I  hope  you’ll  learn  him  his  letters  this  winter; 
would  it  not  be  well  at  stated  hours  to  hear  him  read  every  day?  It 
would  then  shortly  become  a  habit,  and  after  a  little  while  he  would 
probably  say  Ma  please  hear  me  read.  I  hope  you  will  suffer  him  to 
be  corrected  by  his  Grandpa  and  Ma  when  necessary  —  you  know  my 
opinion  on  this  subject  and  cannot  mistake  my  object,  —  I  love  my 
children  next  to  my  dear  wife  and  for  their  sake  I  am  here.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  that  your  judgment  is  not  superior  to  my  own,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  you  think  so,  but  if  I  err  —  believe  my  intentions  honest,  and  con¬ 
sider  all  my  errors  as  of  the  head  rather  than  those  of  the  heart. 

Nov.  28th.  I  am  again  addressing  you  on  the  ocean  in  the  Bay  of 
Mexico.  It  is  now  32  days  since  I  have  been  confined  to  the  small  space 
allowed  me  on  board  the  Morgiana,  and  the  idea  of  visiting  the  shore 
presents  melancholy  pleasures,  —  where  are  my  friends,  and  where 
the  companion  of  my  last  voyage,  the  one  for  whom  these  lines  are  in¬ 
tended  is  at  a  great  distance,  the  other  —  alas,  is  no  more,  yet  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  him  is  small.  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  drop  a  tear  on  the  clay 
that  covers  him.  It  is  the  last  tribute  I  have  to  offer  (his  memory  I 
cherish)  and  may  his  exit  prove  to  be  a  blessing. 

Nov.  29th.  This  morning  at  10  o’clock  saw  land,  at  2  passed  Mobile 
Point  and  are  now  sailing  up  the  bay.  ’Tis  about  30  miles  to  Blakeley. 
Have  just  spoke  a  vessel  which  informed  us  the  Brig  Mr.  Chase  was  in 
went  up  this  morning. 

Dec.  1.  We  are  at  anchor  about  15  miles  from  Blakeley  with  a  head 
wind,  and  but  little  water  on  the  Bar.  The  passengers  all  went  on  shore 
yesterday,  myself  excepted.  Mr.  Sears  will  proceed  to  Blakeley  today. 
I  shall  go  with  the  vessel. 

Dec.  2nd.  This  is  the  day  which  gave  me  birth  31  years  since.  To¬ 
day  I  have  been  up  the  river  about  8  miles,  but  not  on  shore.  It  has  been 
cool  here  for  a  few  days  past.  I  have  only  room  to  request  you  to  re¬ 
member  me  to  all,  &  Subscribe  myself,  your  affectionate  husband 

William  Freeman 

Blakeley,  Dec.  8th,  1820.  I  came  up  to  town  last  Sunday  in  the 
schooner,  being  37  days  on  board.  We  have  our  goods  now  in  the  store, 
but  the  prospect  is  not  so  good  as  last  fall.  I  hope,  however,  we  shall 
sell  them  in  good  season.  It  appears  to  be  healthy  here,  and  I  found  a 
great  number  of  Yankees  here.  Goods  are  plenty  and  money  scarce,  but 
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there  will  be  a  sufficiency  of  cotton  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Make 
my  respects  to  all  Brewster  friends,  and  when  you  write  to  Boston  re¬ 
member  me  to  all. 

Remaining  your 
William 
(January,  the  1  ith) 

Mrs.  William  Freeman 
Brewster,  Cape  Cod 
Massachusetts. 

Care  of  Capt.  Elkanah  Freeman 


*  *  * 


The  year  1821  finds  him  again  in  Blakeley. 

Blakeley,  Feb’y.  8th,  1821. 

Dear  Wife : 

I  wrote  you  some  time  since  by  the  Brig  Elk,  also  when  I  first  arriv’d, 
both  of  which  I  hope  was  duly  received.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
I  last  wrote;  have  been  much  engag’d  in  business. 

The  fever  &  ague  has  been  somewhat  prevalent  thru  the  season,  other¬ 
wise  it  is  healthy.  Mr.  Bullard  has  been  sick  since  the  spring;  he  now 
walks  about  but  looks  miserable.  Mr.  Sears  is  perfectly  well,  yet  I  think 
a  little  homesick.  There  are  a  number  of  new  adventurers  here,  mostly 
from  New  York.  I  think,  however,  they  will  not  make  a  fortune  this 
year.  We  hear  cotton  is  very  low  at  the  North.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
we  have  ship’d  about  100  Bales,  and  if  you  have  got  the  spindles  &  looms 
ready,  we  can  go  to  manufacturing  if  it  will  not  sell. 

Our  society  is  much  as  the  last  winter  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  fate  it  was  to  find  their  last  home  in  this  climate.  I  board  at  the 
Alabama  Flotel,  nearly  one  mile  from  my  store.  Mr.  Sears  has,  until 
lately,  boarded  much  nearer.  We  are  both  visitors,  however,  of  the 
Adamant ,  Capt.  Atkins. 

Our  little  Town  is  much  improved  since  last  winter,  —  a  number 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  society  improv’d  inasmuch  as  there 
has  been  a  number  of  Ladies  added  to  it  from  the  North  and  some  mar¬ 
riages  about  taking  place.  We  have  had  a  meeting  regularly  through 
the  winter  until  last  Sunday,  our  minister  having  gone  to  New  Orleans 
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&  Natchez  to  pass  a  few  weeks.  I  yesterday  dined  with  Edmund  Free¬ 
man,  High  Sheriff  of  our  County  (that  is  Baldwin  County).  We  have 
lately  been  set  off  from  Mobile  and  a  new  County  created,  consequently 
new  officers  have  been  elected.  I  could  not  obtain  one,  but  as  I  was 
better  known  than  my  namesake,  believe  he  had  some  Votes  which 
was  tho’t  to  be  for  myself. 

We  are  about  building  a  gaol.  The  court  sat  today  for  the  first  time 
in  Blakeley,  thus  you  see  we  are  becoming  a  great  people  —  notwith¬ 
standing  our  stupendous  greatness  I  should  like  to  “trot”  along  home 
“mighty  pert”  anyhow,  —  leave  the  “craps”  and  all  the  mighty  heaps 
of  “plunder”  behind. 

I  have  not  written  your  folks  since  I  have  been  here.  Say  to  Father, 
if  he  will  give  to  me  an  acre  of  land  and  a  cow  I  should  rather  live  with 
him  on  Cape  Cod  than  in  this  country,  and  think  I  shall  pass  the  summer 
with  him  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  return.  Mr.  F.  Clark  informed  me  he 
has  purchas’d  the  right  of  redeeming  the  real  estate  in  Boston  for  me. 

Remember  me  to  all  the  family,  particularly  to  our  good  mother. 
Tell  her  the  attention  I  receiv’d  while  sick  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Kiss 
the  children  for  Par ,  and  accept  yourself  the  well  wishes  and  affectionate 
goodnight  of  your  Husband. 

Wm.  Freeman. 

Mrs.  William  Freeman 
Brewster,  Cape  Cod. 

March  ig,  1821. 

I  notice  your  request  for  me  to  leave  Blakeley  as  early  as  the  Middle 
of  March.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  leave  here  even  now,  would  my 
business  admit  of  it,  but  business  having  been  dull  it  needs  our  united 
exertions  in  disposing  of  goods,  collecting  debts,  and  purchasing  cotton. 

I  shall  probably  start  tomorrow  for  Pensacola  in  Florida.  We  hear 
it  is  ceded  to  America  and  will  become  an  important  place.  We  have  sold 
the  greater  part  of  our  goods  and  hope  to  make  a  saving  voyage  if  we  do 
not  lose  on  cotton. 

We  have  been  well  thro  the  winter  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days. 
There  has  been  several  of  our  Cape  Cod  friends  here  this  winter  and 
three  vessels  now  loading  for  Boston. 

If  you  see  Mr.  Sears’  friends,  tell  them  he  is  well  and  does  not  regret 
the  Voyage.  Tell  Brigadier  General  Major  Mayo  to  have  a  box  of  Lemons 
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on  hand  when  I  get  home,  not  New  E.  Rum,  for  In  that  &  whiskey  I 
have  been  dealing  all  winter. 


*  *  X 


Letter  to  Mr.  Fessenden  Clark. 

Blakeley,  4  March,  1821. 

My  Worthy  Friend : 

It  being  Sunday  and  the  agony  nearly  over  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  receipt  of  your  letter  by  mail  yesterday,  —  dated  Jan’y.  31st,  I 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  feelings  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  I  went  to  the  office  when  the  mail  was  opening, 
found  it  crowded.  Mr.  Chase  was  there  &  says  “There  is  a  letter  from 
Uncle  Fess.”  I  took  the  letter  to  one  side  and  opened  it,  —  saw  “fire”  — 
“Bd.  Street”  —  “organ  of  the  news  entirely  consum’d”.  I  did  not  read 
to  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  but  put  the  letter  into  my  pocket,  and  when 
I  left  the  office  Chase  says  “What’s  the  matter?”  I  started  for  the  store, 
Chase  by  my  side.  I  told  him  all  was  gone  by  fire. 

In  the  next  place,  after  I  got  into  my  store,  I  set  down  on  a 
barrel  of  rum.  After  remaining  there  a  moment  I  mustered  courage 
to  take  the  letter  out  of  my  pocket  and  began  to  read  it  deliberately 
to  myself.  I  went  over  the  same  part  I  had  before  read,  with  the 
same  feelings,  and  I  suppose  with  the  same  looks.  Peter  sitting  at  the 
desk  looking  at  me  all  this  time,  —  but  I  had  not  said  a  word.  How¬ 
ever,  I  at  last  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  first  page,  and  beheld  the  words 
“but  it  happen’s  not  to  be  one  of  yours!”  I  jump’d  up  to  go  &  tell  Chase 
the  story.  I  was  gone  some  time,  —  read  the  letter  over  &  over  again, 
got  my  feelings  quite  regular.  I  then  went  to  the  store  &  handed  Sears 
the  letter.  It  seems,  however,  he  had  been  watching  my  movements  and 
looks,  and  not  understanding  the  case  concluded  his  folks  were  all  dead. 
He  took  the  letter  with  trembling  hands.  I  again  walk’d  off.  We  had 
not  spoken  to  each  other  during  the  time  and  when  I  return’d  he  was 
somewhat  comfort’d.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  we  are  both  likely  to 
recover  from  the  shock.  As  your  object  was  good  we  will  forgive  you, 
especially  as  it  has  produc’d  something  to  help  fill  up  a  blank  leaf,  — 
and  suppose  they  had  all  burnt,  what  is  the  object,  when  cotton  is  only 
1 4- 1/2  Cents  here  and  is  worth  15  in  Boston,  and  new  Rum  will  sell 
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at  28  cts.  here  even  by  the  barrel.  If  we  offer  only  one  at  a  time  at  auction 
why  ’tis  no  account. 

Old  Hall  was  with  us  yesterday  but  started  last  evening  for  Mont¬ 
gomery,  where  he  resides.  He  is  hearty  and  in  good  spirits. 

But  to  be  serious  and  sober,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  me, 
and  as  I  before  observed,  Sunday  morning,  I  concluded  to  take  nothing 
more  than  a  little  of  Chase’s  old  bottle  cider,  &  I  feel ,  I  feel,  as  the  Min¬ 
ister  said  who  preach’d  down  in  Friend  Street,  like  a  barrel  of  new  cider, 
—  that  is,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  enough  in  me  to  write  but  it  is  hard  work  to 
let  it  out. 

And  now  if  the  fire  will  let  me  alone  untill  I  get  home  why  I  will  get 
it  Insured,  but  then  you  say  the  Ice  is  molesting  the  other  property 
which  is  on  board  the  Elk.  Well  then,  if  the  Ice  will  let  the  cotton  alone 
until  I  get  home,  I  will  have  them  both  Insured  together,  and  if  the  fire 
will  not  make  the  ice  sweat  let  it  try  the  underwriters. 

You  say  tis  dull  times  in  Boston,  but  if  you  could  look  into  Alabama 
awhile  I  think  you  would  not  say  it  was  dull  in  Massachusetts.  We  shall 
re-ship  our  stock  the  last  of  next  month,  and  if  you  find  a  good  stand  in 
Cornhill  for  an  Alabama  stock,  say  Dry  Goods,  Groceries  &  Cotton,  you 
will  please  engage  it  for  the  summer.  By  the  last  accounts  we  hear  Cot¬ 
ton  is  declining  at  the  North.  We  hope  our  Cotton  will  pay  a  little  profit, 
and  if  any  Cotton  will  sell,  ours  ought  to  be  selected.  We  have  now  30 
Bales  on  board  the  Adamant,  which  is  the  Red  River,  New  Orleans 
Cotton;  the  price  here  is  prime  14  cts.,  middling  12  to  13.  You  say  you 
have  drawn  another  prize,  No.  9.  I  think  the  blanks  must  soon  come. 
I  hear  so  seldom  from  home  that  I  do  not  know  whether  my  ticket  has 
drawn  anything. 

(End)  —  no  signature 
*  *  * 


Blakeley,  Alabama,  April  1st,  1821. 

Dear  Wife: 

Your  fav’r  of  the  14th  Feb’y.  is  at  hand.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  hear 
of  your  good  health  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  am  happy  to 
say  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  cold  at  this  time  that  I  am  well.  I 
wrote  you  a  few  days  since  by  mail  informing  you  of  my  intended  jour¬ 
ney  to  Pensacola.  I  will  now  give  you  an  idea  of  it,  there  being  nothing 
of  greater  importance  to  communicate. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  left  Blakeley  after  dinner  on  Monday  and  that 
evening  arriv’d  at  Billy  Hall’s,  15  miles  out.  Took  supper  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  venison  and  a  Wild  Goose  roasted.  He  had  been  out  a’hunting 
and  return’d  with  5  Deer.  I  then  retired  to  rest,  which  was  on  the  floor. 
At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  I  again  started  in  company  with  Charles 
Hall,  Esq.,  Capt.  Austin  and  Mr.  Buck.  We  took  an  Indian  trail  towards 
the  Perdido,  a  river  which  divides  Florida  from  Alabama.  The  scenery 
has  no  variety  altho’  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  those  who  are  unaccus¬ 
tomed  with  travelling  thro’  this  part  of  our  continent.  Lofty  trees  of 
Pine  intersected  with  the  Dogwood  which  produces  a  beautiful  flower 
present  themselves  in  Procession  to  our  view.  As  we  proceeded  onward 
we  discovered  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest,  as  also  the  turkeys,  running 
from  the  approach  of  Man  After  journeying  untill  evening  we  arriv’d  at 
a  place  called  Bell  Fountain  within  two  miles  of  the  river.  There  were 
two  small  log  houses  unoccupied.  We  here  alighted  and  refresh’d  our¬ 
selves  with  what  our  Portmanteaus  afforded.  We  again  proceeded  and 
arriv’d  at  the  river.  We  took  the  Saddles  on  our  back.  What!  Do  you 
think  was  it  to  let  our  horses  ride  over,  —  No,  No!  You  may  depend  I 
did  not  feel  like  carrying  my  horse,  nor  did  our  horses  intend  to  let  us 
ride  again,  for  we  got  them  into  the  river  and  they  swam  across.  We 
then  got  safely  over  by  way  of  logs,  trees,  &c.  We  calculated  our  horses 
would  wait  for  us,  but  they  concluded  to  start  for  Pensacola  full  tilt. 
Judge  of  our  situation,  —  no  house  inhabited  within  ten  miles,  without 
fire  works,  night  coming  on,  and  it  now  began  to  rain.  Two  of  our  party 
gone  in  pursuit  of  the  horses,  we  at  last  concluded  to  hang  our  saddles, 
blankets,  etc.  on  a  tree  and  proceed.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  our 
companions  return’d  with  the  horses,  and  I  then  tho’t  our  troubles  were 
over.  But  alas!  Dame  Fortune  frown’d,  —  in  a  few  moments  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  the  sky  was  overcast  by  a  thick  cloud,  and  darkness,  rain 
and  thunder  presented  an  awfull  and  majestic  scene,  added  to  which 
the  vivid  lightning  at  ev’ry  flash  so  blinded  our  eyes  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  our  way.  We  lost  our  path  and  rode  about  two  hours  over  logs 
and  stumps.  We  could  not  tell  the  direction  which  we  were  going,  and 
the  darkness  was  so  extreme  that  we  could  not  see  each  other.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  keep  together.  My  horse  being  unacquainted 
with  leaping  over  logs  would  frequently  stop,  and  I  was  fearful  of  being 
left  alone.  After  concluding  we  could  not  find  our  way  and  considering 
the  danger  of  our  horses  and  ourselves,  we  dismounted  and  held  our 
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horses  by  the  bridle.  My  companions  lay  down  while  the  rain  was  pour¬ 
ing  in  torrents.  I  was  fearfull  of  taking  cold,  but  not  so  much  as  of  the 
Wolves  and  Bears  which  inhabit  the  forest  (having  no  fire  to  keep  them 
off).  Trembling,  I  mov’d  to  and  fro  awhile  untill  I  prevail’d  on  my  com¬ 
panions  to  proceed.  After  some  time  spent  in  anxious  solicitude,  we 
found  a  path,  and  finally  a  house,  where  we  got  a  good  fire  and  supper. 
We  dried  our  clothes  as  much  as  possible  and  went  to  bed,  altho’  with 
a  wet  shirt. 

In  the  morning  we  found  a  bright  sun  shining  thro’  the  cracks,  and 
very  cold  for  the  country.  We  again  proceeded,  —  saw  a  black  bear  a 
short  distance  from  the  house  and  had  a  pleasant  ride  until  we  reach’d 
Pensacola,  which  was  about  12  o'clock  on  Wednesday.  On  entering  the 
Town  we  view'd  the  former  encampment  of  General  Jackson.  It  is  an 
eminence  at  the  back  of  the  Town  and  commands  the  place.  When  taken 
possession  of  it  must  at  any  time  subject  the  Town  to  capitulation  if  re¬ 
quired.  The  Barrancas,  so  call’d,  is  situated  nine  miles  below  and  com¬ 
mands  the  water  communication  to  the  Town.  There  is  a  beautifull  Bay 

j 

and  tolerable  harbour.  The  place  must,  from  its  situation,  necessarily  be 
healthy.  There  are  to  appearance  no  local  causes  to  operate  against  it. 
The  ideas  of  the  people  are  favourable  to  the  place,  but  at  present  there 
is  nothing  doing.  Time  alone  will  determine  the  correctness  of  opinion. 
I  will  only  say  were  I  as  sanguine  in  opinion  of  the  probable  greatness 
of  the  place  as  many  others,  I  would  spend  a  few  years  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  calculated  when  I  left  to  have  pass’d  my  time  with  Oliver  Clark 
during  my  stay,  but  when  I  arriv’d  he  was  in  New  Orleans  His  wife  was 
very  polite.  I  made  his  house  a  home  during  my  stay.  They  have  two 
beautifull  children.  I  ask’d  Mrs.  Clark  how  she  liked  the  country.  She 
replied  in  tears,  for  heaven’s  sake,  Mr.  F.  —  do  not  bring  your  family 
here.  I  found  she  was  unhappy.  She  said  I  was  the  only  person  she  had 
seen  from  Boston  since  she  left.  There  is  no  society,  no  school,  no  Sab¬ 
bath,  and  I  think  Mrs.  Clark  said  but  two  Bibles  in  the  place.  She  said 
she  did  not  know  when  Sunday  came,  nor  the  days  of  the  week,  having 
no  almanac.  She  told  me  she  was  broken  to  pieces.  She  will,  I  think, 
visit  her  friends  at  the  north  during  the  summer,  leave  her  children,  and 
return.  She  is  a  woman  who  values  her  friends  highly.  In  my  opinion 
she  merits  all  their  good  will.  Probably  there  will  shortly  be  a  good 
society  at  Pensacola.  At  present  there  is  a  mixture  of  French  &  Spanish. 
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I  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Spanish  Girls  going  to  Mass.  They 
wear  large  veils  without  Bonnets.  Excuse  me,  my  dear,  there  were  some 
pretty  ones!  — 

Mr.  Clark  has  a  fine  situation.  His  dwelling  is  over  the  store,  a 
large  flower  garden  and  outhouses,  but  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
place  indicated  the  slothfullness  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  nation.  It  is 
expected  ev’ry  day  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans.  I  re¬ 
main’d  in  the  place  but  two  days  and  return’d  to  Blakeley  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  soon  leaving  for  the  North.  We  shall  probably  leave  about 
the  20th  of  the  Month.  I  had  yesterday  concluded  to  take  passage  with 
Capt.  Atkins,  —  the  bearer  of  this,  but  have  concluded  to  stay  a  little 
longer,  and  as  there  will  be  no  vessels  for  Boston  untill  late  in  the  Season, 
we  shall  probably  return  by  way  of  New  York. 

I  notice  your  remarks  respecting  the  severeness  of  the  weather,  the 
sleigh  ride,  &c,  &c,  but  believe  I  shall  not  have  room  to  remark  here  what 
I  first  intended  respecting  the  ride.  I  am  happy  that  you  enjoy  yourself 
so  well.  Kiss  the  children  for  me.  Should  you  want  Money  or  anything 
before  I  return,  send  to  Mr.  S.  Clark,  who  will  attend  to  it.  I  have  re¬ 
ceiv’d  only  two  letters  from  you.  I  hope  to  receive  another  before  this 
reaches  you.  I  hear  Mr.  Chase  has  join’d  the  church  at  Pepperell.  I 
hope  to  see  you  in  about  20  Days  after  this  reaches  home.  I  remain 

Your  affectionate  Husband 

William. 

Mrs.  William  Freeman 
Brewster 

Care  of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Sears  (Merchants) 

Boston,  Mass. 

(For  Adamant,  Capt.  Atkins) 


*  *  * 

The  following  tells  of  the  proposed  move  to  Boston. 

Boston,  October  27,  1821. 

Dear  Wife: 

Yours  by  the  Fame  was  duly  receiv’d  and  its  contents  noted.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  answer  it  fully  at  this  time,  but  will  inform  you  that  our 
store  is  not  yet  finished.  My  partner,  Mr.  Wiley,  has  today  engag’d 
himself  to  the  New  England  Bank.  I  shall  therefore  be  oblig’d  to  take 
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the  store  business  upon  myself.  You  will  see  I  shall  not  have  even  a 
day  to  spare. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  leave  to  visit  the  Cape  this  fall, 
and  as  your  brother  James  is  very  desirous  to  have  us  board  with  him, 
you  will  choose  that  which  is  most  agreeable.  He  will  be  in  his  house 
in  about  3  weeks  and  if  you  can  devise  ways  &  means  to  get  here  without 
my  personal  help  about  that  time  I  should  be  happy  to  see  you.  On  this 
subject  you’ll  further  write.  I  suppose  you’ll  think  it  necessary  to  fetch 
all  the  furniture  from  the  Cape.  If  anything,  however,  should  not  be 
wanted,  you  will  of  course  leave  it. 

Tell  the  children  I  shall  expect  they  will  make  no  ’sturbance  if  I  let 
them  come  to  Boston.  I  suppose  our  folks  will  hardly  be  willing  for  you 
all  to  leave  this  winter,  especially  our  little  folks. 

In  haste,  I  remain,  your  Old  Man 

Wm.  Freeman. 

William  Freeman’s  Letters  from  1821  to  1841  are  written  from 
Boston  and  are  of  no  general  interest.  In  his  letter  from  New  Orleans 
on  January  6,  1841  he  mentions  his  son’s  firm,  Atkins  &  Freeman, 
for  the  first  time. 


*  X  X 


My  Dear  Wife: 

I  am  now  in  the  great  City  of  New  Orleans,  in  good  health,  and  would 
describe  the  place  if  I  were  better  acquainted,  but  the  windows  of  heaven 
have  continued  open  since  my  arrival.  I  concluded  as  it  was  pouring  out 
its  contents  in  such  copious  profusion,  Thunder ,  Lightning  &  Rain  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  that  today  they  would  be  closed,  but  I  am  disappointed. 
It  is  rain  above  and  mud  below,  but  it  is  altogether  a  wondeful  place, 
the  produce  from  the  up  country  is  immense,  the  ships  from  all  nations 
&  kingdoms  are  collected  together  for  the  purchase  thereof,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  people  who  were  at  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  (have  multiplied  without  number)  are  mostly  here. 

I  board  at  the  St.  Charles.  Talk  not  of  your  Astor  House  or  Tremont, 
—  they  are  merely  Log  Cabins,  —  breakfast  hours  from  7  to  10,  lunch 
11  to  1,  dinner  3  to  5,  tea  1  to  7,  supper  8  to  10,  and  so  on.  I  lodge  with 
Brother  Frederic  at  his  Counting  Room  and  we  get  along  very  well. 

It  is  impossible  to  dispose  of  any  merchandise  at  this  time,  business 
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is  dull,  and  it  is  no  place  to  force  goods.  Capt.  Freeman  of  ship  Timor 
arrived  about  the  time  I  did  with  a  cargo  salt.  His  only  offers  are  1 5  cts. 
per  Bushel  cash  and  Frederic  obtained  an  offer  20  cts.  on  a  credit  60 
days.  Nearly  all  the  vessels  now  loading  are  bound  north.  I  have  done 
nothing  with  the  exception  of  one  purchase  of  88  Bales  Cotton  which 
I  shall  ship  to  Atkins  &  Freeman  by  first  opportunity  8-1/8  Cents.  I  fear 
the  quality  will  not  quite  equal  their  expectations.  It  is  from  same  estate 
of  a  shipment  received  by  them  and  sold  at  1 1  cts.  about  the  time  I  left, 
and  Weld  says  of  same  quality  average.  I  hope  they  will  sell  it  at  a  profit 
soon  after  arrival,  as  I  may  draw,  and  I  want  to  ship  something  more  if 
there  is  any  prospect  of  realizing  a  profit.  Lard  is  in  abundance,  7  cts., 
beef  &  pork  extremely  low.  I  hope  to  have  a  letter  from  them  soon  giving 
me  all  the  information  of  the  market  there. 

I  am  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  purchase.  The  88  Bales  of  cotton 
will  be  ship’d  by  Bark  Peru  which  will  probably  sail  in  about  5  or  6  days. 
I  do  not  want  to  draw  untill  I  get  it  started,  as  Tis  on  Joint  a/ct.  of  A.  & 
F.  and  W.F.,  and  hope  it  will  prove  a  good  purchase.  I  have  given  the 
Broker  orders  to  have  it  class’d,  and  it  ought  to  be  fully  equal  to  your 
other  lot.  It  was  pick’d  soon  after  from  the  same  estate  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best  picking. 

Well  now,  Wife,  I  was  writing  on,  —  thinking  we  were  in  business 
together.  It  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  wrote  a  love  letter  that  I 
have  forgotten  altogether  what  to  say.  You  will  not  be  jealous  when  I 
say  that  I  have  not  spoken  to  a  lady  since  I  left  Boston,  altho  I  was  at 
the  Theatre  St.  Charles  last  evening.  Our  Box  was  fill’d  with  Bostonians 
and  I  saw  only  about  15  or  20  Ladies  there.  At  present  there  are  a 
great  number  of  our  New  Englanders  here  seeking  their  fortunes,  and 
the  place  is  full  of  young  men  after  employment.  They  find  nothing 
to  do,  and  this  place  is  the  last  for  a  young  man  out  of  employment.  It 
is  also  very  expensive. 

I  wish  you  could  spend  a  week  with  me  here,  for  you  are  more  ob¬ 
serving  than  myself,  and  I  cannot  write  much  that  will  interest  you, 
but  will  inform  you  that  Mister  Pardon  Jones  is  married  to  Miss  Jerushy 
Perkins,  in  Luzyanny,  Jinnywary  the  15th,  1841,  darter  of  the  Deacon. 
They  will  open  thare  school  for  galls  and  boys  on  easy  terms  so  soon  as 
the  rain  stops  pourin’  down  and  the  weather  dares  up.  All  the  branches 
teached  that  finishes  a  perlite  eddycashun. 

I  intend  to  take  a  few  lessons  if  I  return  that  way,  and  have  already 
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improv’d  much  since  I  left,  particularly  in  singing.  Tell  Cunningham 
I  shall  learn  his  song  at  Mobile.  Tis  no  use  for  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wood  to 
come  this  way  untill  after  my  return.  I  hope  you  attended  the  Brighton 
Ball  with  my  old  friends,  and  that  you  all  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
season. 

I  shall  stick  to  the  mud  here  in  New  Orleans  untill  good  weather 
comes,  and  then  go  to  Mobile  and  return  here,  which  will  take  about  a 
week,  and  probably  start  for  Havanna  about  the  10th  Feb  y.  From  thence 
I  will  write  you  my  perigrination.  I  begin  to  feel  somewhat  like  a  pen¬ 
dulum  now  and  have  been  in  a  state  of  pendulosity  some  time. 

My  love  to  all  my  children,  not  forgetting  little  Baddy.  Excuse  all 
errors  &  accept  my  best  wishes  yourself  and  offer  the  same  to  my  friends, 
particularly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  —  I  intended  to  have  called  on 
her  for  a  kiss,  —  don’t  tell  her  husband. 

I  am  as  ever  yours  —  etc. 

Wm.  Freeman 

It  is  warm  rain  now  as  I  write 
and  thunder. 

Mrs.  William  Freeman 
Care  of  Atkins  &  Freeman 
Boston,  Mass. 

*  *  * 


Havana,  Feb’y.  18th,  1841. 

My  dear  Wife: 

I  arriv’d  yesterday  from  New  Orleans  in  the  Steamer  Natchez  4  days 
passage  with  64  passengers.  We  had  a  rough  time  and  nearly  all  were 
sea  sick,  nevertheless  there  were  so  many  Bostonians  —  that  made  it 
pleasant.  I  have  not  been  sea  sick  during  my  whole  voyages. 

Wm.  P.  Winchester,  Esq.  with  myself  had  a  stateroom.  He  was 
very  sea  sick.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Hurd,  Mr.  Doane,  with  a  number  New 
Yorkers  were  on  Board.  Our  friend  Delano  died  before  I  arriv’d.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  have  call’d  on  her  today  but  have  been  engag’d  ev’ry  moment 
since  my  arrival.  There  is  so  much  formality  here  that  I  have  only  got 
my  Trunk  out  and  look’d  about  a  little. 

What  shall  I  tell  you  of  the  place?  It  is  wonderful,  everything  so 
odd,  everything  to  interest.  Last  evening  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  to 
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hear  the  Music  in  the  Governors  Square,  40  pieces.  This  morning 
walk’d  two  or  3  hours  before  breakfast;  attended  4  or  5  church  meetings 
or  masses  or  enter’d  Cathedrals  or  old  Castles  or  Convents,  paid  for 
viewing  the  urn  that  contains  the  ashes  of  Christopher  Columbus,  rode 
out  in  a  veicle,  I  do  not  know  the  name.  And  the  Country,  —  I  will  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  soon  as  I  learn  the  languages.  Tomorrow  shall  commence  the 
study  of  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  Greek,  German,  Dutch,  Congo,  Potto- 
watima,  &c,  &c,  —  my  head  is  so  full  and  a  band  of  Musick  near,  with 
Negroes  and  noises  of  all  kinds,  —  hogs,  Dogs,  Live  Turkeys,  Volantes, 
Mules,  Ladies,  Jackalls,  Doves  and  all  sorts  of  varmints,  —  how  can  I 
write.  Here  they  come,  rub,  dud,  dud.  There  comes  an  old  friar,  big 
brim  hat,  black  coat,  white  petticoats  by  jiminy. 

I  will  write  again  soon,  so  good  night,  in  haste,  your  husband, 

Wm.  Freeman 

*  *  X 


Habana  24th  de  Febrero  de.  1841. 

My  dear  Wife : 

As  Mr.  Winchester  leaves  tomorrow  via  Charleston  I  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  to  inform  you  of  my  good  health  and  express  a  hope  that 
this  may  reach  you  in  all  the  enjoyment  of  heaven’s  best  blessings. 

My  time  has  thus  far  been  constantly  employed  in  business  and 
pleasure.  I  will  not,  nor  I  could  not  give  you  even  an  outline  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  this  City,  untill  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you.  I  will  only  say  I  dined  out  yesterday  and  in  the  evening  attended 
the  Masquerade  Ball  at  the  Tycon  Theatre,  such  a  display  of  elegance, 
extravagance,  magnificence.  It  looked  like  enchantment.  I  was  in  a 
fairyland,  10  or  12  thousand  persons,  the  nobility  and  gentry  dressed  in 
the  most  fantastical  manner,  jewelry  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  20 
thousand  dollars  on  their  heads.  I  visited  every  part  of  the  house.  It 
was  what  we  call  a  jam.  I  wore  no  mask  on  my  face  but  put  two  on  my 
feet  in  the  shape  of  Pumps,  very  genteel  but  a  little  too  small. 

I  shall  tell  Winchester  to  call  and  give  you  a  description  of  our  voy¬ 
age.  On  Saturday  I  shall  leave  for  Trinidad  de  Cuba  and  return  here 
on  the  15th  March.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  visit  Matanzas  as  I  shall  get 
tired  of  travelling. 

Tell  Mrs.  Bangs  Dr.  A.  Osgood  enquired  particularly  about  her,  said 
his  niece  was  married  a  short  time  since  and  he  expects  her  at  Guines 
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in  a  few  days.  I  wish  you  and  Mary  E.  could  pass  one  week  with  me 
here.  I  must  apologize  for  not  writing  more  as  Mr.  Cruzat  is  to  call  for 
me  with  his  volante  for  a  ride  into  the  Counrty.  We  are  to  visit  the 
Tycon  &  Bishop  Gardens  this  afternoon  so  with  my  best  wishes  to 
yourself  and  family,  I  remain  affectionately 

Your  husband 

Wm.  Freeman 


¥  X  * 


Trinidad  de  Cuba,  March  9th,  1841. 

My  dear  Wife : 

I  have  been  at  this  place  some  8  or  10  days  and  hope  to  leave  for 
Havana  on  the  return  of  the  steamer  from  St.  Jay’s,  which  is  expected  in 
4  or  5  days.  I  would  return  by  the  Cordelia  if  my  business  was  all  clos’d 
and  I  had  arranged  my  affairs  at  Havana.  I  have  done  nothing  at  this 
place  and  shall  not  do  anything  in  the  way  of  business  during  my  stop 
here. 

I  have  not  receiv’d  a  line  since  my  arrival  on  this  side  the  Island,  in 
fact,  my  latest  dates  was  receiv’d  at  New  Orleans,  which  place  I  left 
about  a  month  since  There  has  been  arrivals  here  and  at  Cienfuegos  by 
which  I  have  seen  Boston  papers  of  10  or  12  days  later  date  than  my 
letters.  I  heard  the  news  of  the  Suspension  of  the  Philadelphia  Banks 
before  leaving  Havana  and  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  get  a  letter 
from  Atkins  &  Freeman  to  learn  the  effect  it  had  on  the  New  York  and 
Boston  Markets.  I  may  receive  letters  on  my  arrival  at  Havana. 

I  have  now  been  from  home  3  Months  and  feel  a  strong  desire  to  be  on 
my  return  and  a  stronger  wish  to  see  you  all  This  place,  Trinidad,  is  dull, 
—  to  me  it  is  extremely  so.  I  have  no  business  to  engage  my  attention,  — 
with  the  natives  I  cannot  speak  a  word.  I  have  taken  up  quarters  at 
Mr.  Lynnes.  His  wife  and  sisters  cannot  speak  a  word  English.  Only 
think  how  foolish  one  feels  to  sit  at  table  and  be  looked  at  without  open¬ 
ing  your  mouth  other  than  to  have  it  fill’d  with  garlic!  I  need  not  write 
you  when  I  shall  return,  —  you  will  smell  me  far  off.  You  always  had 
good  smellers. 

The  weather  is  warm  here  and  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  rather  an¬ 
noying.  There  has  been  no  rain  here  for  3  Months  untill  yesterday  when 
we  had  a  shower,  and  today  is  good,  comfortable  weather.  But  after  all, 
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give  me  a  good  New  England  winter’s  day  with  their  old-fashioned  living 
and  social  circle  and  I  will  release  all  my  interest  to  the  soil  of  Cuba  and 
its  naked  children. 

Your  last  letter  was  under  date  of  Jan’y.  20th.  You  say  I  did  not  give 
you  a  description  of  my  voyage.  The  fact  is,  you  know,  I  am  the  worst 
person  in  the  world  to  describe  anything,  else  I  would  give  you  an  account 
of  my  journey  from  Havana  to  Trinidad.  I  would  tell  you  that  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  Cars  at  St.  Philipe,  I  mounted  a  Magnificent  Animal,  I  do  not 
know  the  name,  with  four  legs,  all  of  which  moved  simultaneous.  It  had 
something  on  its  back,  on  which  I  sat.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  a  Turkey 
Buzzard,  for  I  saw  one  following  us,  and  it  had  something  softer  on  its 
back  than  the  animal  I  strode.  I  tho’t  it  must  resemble  in  some  respects 
the  animal  Mr.  Phelps  put  in  his  sled  when  he  first  took  a  slay  ride ,  — 
I  do  not  mean  the  brindle  ox.  It  had  patches  on  the  skin  and  a  tail 
braided  and  tied  neatly  on  one  side.  However,  it  carried  me  to  Batabano 
thru  a  storm  of  red  dust  in  a  short  time,  and  there  I  call’d  for  a  dinner. 

O,  how  delicious,  .  ox  hide  and  onion,  Bread  and  Garlic, 

Onion  &  Garlic,  Soup  &  Garlic,  Butter  &  Garlic. 

However,  I  went  on  board  the  Boat  in  the  evening,  a  very  respectable 
number  of  passengers,  some  white,  some  yellow,  some  Black,  and  some 
fancy  Colours,  about  60  Negroes  from  the  Coast  just  arriv’d  bound  to 
the  plantations,  some  Spanish  Ladies  &  some  English  Ladies,  Gentlemen 
of  all  Nations,  cows,  hogs  and  dogs,  all  understanding  each  other,  about 
half  a  dozen  berths,  25  to  each  berth,  ev’ry  one  allow’d  half  a  doz.  cigars, 
and  away  we  went  coasting  along  the  South  side  Cuba  as  did  Columbus, 
making  discoveries,  and  at  sunrise  made  the  important  discovery  that 
the  Boat  was  hard  and  fast  on  the  bottom.  The  Boats  were  thrown  out 
and  the  passengers  landed  on  the  shore,  with  some  heavy  merchandise. 
Tell  Mr.  Phelps  ’tis  just  below  this  place  where  the  mosquitoes  congre¬ 
gate.  This  place  was  inhabited  by  jiggers,  scorpions,  fleas,  &c.,  a  fine 
place  for  fishing.  The  Boat  got  off  after  about  4  hours  detention,  and  we 
went  on  board  with  good  appetites,  sat  down  to  a  Breakfast  of  Roast 
Turkeys  stuff’d  with  garlic,  Boil’d  chickens  &  onions,  stew’d  Meat  & 
garlic,  Hams  and  Garlic  Sauce,  and  all  the  little  niceties  done  up  fine 
with  Garlic  &  onions.  O,  how  delightful!  Will  you  make  a  few  Mince 
Pies  with  Apples  and  Garlic  for  me  on  my  return?  But  on  I  speed,  — 
we  had  a  pleasant  day,  a  good  view  of  the  high  lands  of  Cuba  and  small 
islands  along  the  Coast  and  next  Morning  before  sunrise  arriv’d  at 
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St.  Furgos,  from  whence  I  wrote  a  line,  and  at  io  o’clock  again  embark’d 
for  this  place  where  I  arriv’d  same  day  in  the  evening,  and  am  now  wish¬ 
ing  myself  with  my  friends  at  Boston. 

I  cannot  now  state  when  or  how  I  shall  return  to  the  North.  I  hope 
to  receive  letters  on  my  arrival  at  Havana,  and  may  be  governed  by  the 
contents  of  the  same.  At  any  rate  shall  write  you  on  my  arrival  there. 
I  have  receiv’d  a  line  from  Mary  E.,  Sarah  Marie  and  Bradford,  all 
which  I  was  happy  to  receive,  and  to  whom  I  send  a  Father’s  fond  affec¬ 
tion,  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  health  &  happiness, 
and  to  Mother  Shepherd  you  will  not  forget  to  offer  my  best  wishes,  and 
to  all  the  family  my  gratefull  remembrance. 

Remaining,  my  dear  Wife,  yours  affectionately, 

Wm.  Freeman 

Mrs.  William  Freeman 
Care  of  Atkins  &  Freeman 
Boston,  Mass. 

(For  the  Cordelia) 

This  letter  is  the  last  of  the  Freeman  letters.  Elisha  Atkins,  his 
son-in-law,  carries  on  the  story  of  the  family  business  in  Cuba  in  his 
letter  written  in  1843. 


Elisha  Atkins 


Elisha  Atkins  was  the  son  of  Joshua  Atkins  and  Sally  Snow 
Atkins.  He  was  born  on  January  4th,  1813  in  the  family  home  in 
Truro,  Massachusetts  on  Cape  Cod.  His  father  began  his  career 
as  a  sea  captain,  sailing  out  of  the  port  of  Boston  and  later  became 
a  merchant  shipowner.  When  Elisha  was  five  years  old,  the  family 
gave  up  their  home  in  Truro  and  went  to  live  in  Roxbury.  This 
move  made  it  possible  for  his  father  to  spend  more  time  with  his 
family  when  his  vessel  was  in  port,  and  gave  the  children  better 
educational  opportunities  than  were  available  in  Truro.  Elisha 
attended  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  graduating  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

When  his  father  moved  his  family  to  New  York  in  1835,  Elisha 
remained  in  Boston  and  went  to  live  at  Mrs.  Wilson’s  boarding 
house  on  Green  Street,  where  he  met  his  lifelong  friend  Edwin 
Farnsworth.  The  two  young  men  lived  together  for  nine  years, 
moving  about  as  Mrs.  Wilson  changed  her  abode.  In  1844  Elisha 
married  William  Freeman’s  daughter,  Mary  Ellen,  and  for  twelve 
years  the  young  couple  lived  with  the  Freemans  in  their  house  on 
Bulfinch  Street.  Elisha  and  Mary  had  six  children.  The  first  three, 
William,  Mary,  and  Charles,  died  when  they  were  very  young.  Then 
came  Edwin  Farnsworth,  my  father,  named  for  his  father’s  friend, 
and  his  two  sisters,  Grace  Evelyn  and  Helen. 

In  1856  Elisha  bought  a  house  in  Boston  and  the  family  moved 
from  the  Freeman  house  on  Bulfinch  Place  to  their  own  home  on 
Pemberton  Square.  In  1857  the  Atkins  family  visited  Wellington 
Hill,  Belmont,  and  rented  a  house  for  the  summer  from  Captain 
William  Homer,  a  retired  sea  captain.  They  continued  to  rent  the 
house  every  summer  until  1864,  when  Elisha  Atkins  purchased  the 
property.  Belmont  with  its  green  hillside  and  distant  view  of  the 
city  became  their  much  beloved  summer  home.  In  this  house  on 
June  8th,  1857,  their  daughter  Helen  was  born.  Every  year  on  the 
first  of  May,  the  family  drove  by  carriage  from  Boston  to  Belmont 
and  returned  to  the  city  by  carriage  in  the  fall.  The  children  enjoyed 
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the  long  summers  in  the  country,  where  there  was  a  farm,  animals, 
and  ample  room  to  play.  [This  property  is  now  our  home.] 

The  family  lived  at  Pemberton  Square  from  1856  to  1872,  when 
Elisha  bought  property  in  the  newly  developed  Back  Bay  area  and 
built  a  house  at  37  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Elisha's  good  friend, 
Edwin  Farnsworth,  built  a  house  next  door.  This  was  their  last  move, 
and  37  Commonwealth  Avenue  became  their  permanent  winter 
home. 

Elisha  Atkins  began  his  business  career  in  1829  with  Dennis 
Brigham,  a  dry  goods  merchant  on  Kilby  Street.  This  position  was 
procured  for  him  by  William  Freeman,  an  old  friend  of  his  father's. 
Dennis  Brigham  was  a  near  neighbor  of  William  Freeman  and 
Calvin  Washburn,  and  the  three  merchants  were  intimate  friends. 
They  made  ventures  together  in  vessels  bound  for  the  Spanish 
Main,  investing  the  proceeds  of  their  cargoes  largely  in  hides,  cof¬ 
fee,  indigo  and  dyewood  for  the  return  voyages.  Mr.  Brigham 
met  with  such  success  in  these  ventures  that  he  retired  from  the 
dry  goods  trade  and  in  1831  established  himself  as  a  merchant  ship 
owner  at  Rowe’s  Wharf,  taking  Elisha  Atkins  with  him.  He  also 
chartered  vessels,  which  he  sent  to  La  Guayra  and  other  points  on  the 
Caribbean.  His  business  increased  until  he  had  twenty  sails  under 
his  orders.  Among  them  were  the  well  known  clipper  brigs  “Red 
Rover”,  “Black  Hawk”  and  “Wizard”.  Elisha  made  his  first  trip  to 
the  Caribbean  as  supercargo  on  one  of  these  vessels  in  1832.  With 
the  downward  trend  of  business  in  the  early  thirties,  Mr.  Brigham's 
business  suffered  great  losses  and  ended  with  his  failure  in  1833. 

Shortly  after  the  failure,  Elisha  Atkins  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
set  himself  up  in  business  and  began  to  trade  with  some  of  the  old 
Brigham  connections  in  the  Spanish  Main.  Times  were  against 
him  and  he  in  turn  went  through  bankruptcy  in  the  panic  of  1837. 

The  year  1838  saw  the  beginning  of  what  was  later  E.  Atkins 
&  Company.  In  that  year  William  Freeman  helped  his  son,  William 
F.  Freeman,  and  Elisha  Atkins  to  establish  the  partnership  of  Atkins 
&  Freeman  by  loaning  them  each  $2,500.  and  turning  over  to  them 
the  ship  “Charlotte”  and  the  brigs  “Adelaide”  and  “Neptune”.  They 
leased  a  store  at  No.  26  India  Wharf  and  there  Elisha  Atkins  had 
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his  office  for  thirty-four  years.  The  first  vessel  despatched  under 
charter  by  the  new  firm  of  Atkins  &  Freeman  was  the  schooner 
“Thorn”  which  sailed  to  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello.  In  this 
same  year  Atkins  &  Freeman  sent  their  first  shipment  to  Trinidad, 
Cuba,  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  connections  in  Trinidad 
and  Remedios.  Trinidad  was  then  a  large  sugar  center.  In  1843 
Elisha  Atkins  went  with  their  first  cargo  to  Cienfuegos.  This  city 
was  founded  in  1819,  and  became  important  in  Atkins  family  his¬ 
tory.  The  sugar  business  in  the  Cienfuegos  district  developed 
rapidly  between  1840  and  i860.  Some  of  the  plantation  owners 
in  the  Trinidad  Valley  moved  to  new  lands  near  Cienfuegos;  trade 
with  Trinidad  declined  and  Cienfuegos  became  the  important  sugar 
port  of  the  south  coast. 

The  following  letters  were  written  from  Cuba  by  Elisha  Atkins 
to  Mary  Freeman,  to  whom  he  was  then  engaged: 

Trinidad,  May  29,  1843. 

“I  returned  from  Cienfuegos  yesterday  morning  for  the  second  time, 
and  again  was  obliged  to  pass  two  nights  on  board  a  dirty  little  vessel 
not  half  so  large  as  one  of  the  Brewster  packets  and  a  hundred  times 
more  dirty,  with  no  accommodations  for  sleeping  below;  but  in  deference 
perhaps  to  my  friends  in  Cienfuegos  I  was  treated  with  more  attention 
by  the  captain,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  clear  a  small  place  down  under  the 
hatch  just  large  enough  to  get  into,  and  where  I  was  allowed  to  turn  in 
in  great-coat  and  hat,  and  sleep  the  best  way  I  could  on  top  of  sugar- 
boxes,.  but  protected  from  the  rain;  and  comparing  my  situation  with 
my  fellow-passengers  and  the  crew,  who  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the 
bare  decks,  I  assure  you  I  felt  quite  comfortable  .... 

“I  arrived  at  Casilda  yesterday  morning  almost  choked  with  onions 
and  rancid  oil,  in  which  everything  was  cooked,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  found  it  better  for  my  appetite  to  give  the  cook  a  wide  berth.  It 
being  Sunday,  and  the  new  custom-house  officials  having  improved  in 
morals  so  much  of  late  that  my  baggage  could  not  be  landed,  I  took  the 
needed  articles  and  went  ashore,  taking  a  gig  for  Trinidad.  In  my  last 
trip  from  Cienfuegos  to  this  place  I  had  on  board  a  fellow-passenger,  a 
very  pretty  lady,  in  whom  I  took  quite  an  interest,  and  to  whom  I  paid 
such  attentions  as  I  could,  which  she  acknowledged  by  an  eloquent  ex- 
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pression  from  a  beautiful  pair  of  eyes.  They  might  have  been  dangerous, 
could  I  have  admitted  a  rival;  but  when,  after  dinner,  I  saw  her  quietly 
light  and  smoke  a  cigar,  that  cured  me  entirely.  Later  on  I  saw  the  same 
thing  at  a  dinner  on  shore  by  a  very  pretty  young  girl;  but  I  am  glad  to 
learn  the  custom  is  less  prevalent,  and  is  now  nearly  confined  to  old 
ladies,  —  an  improvement  in  manners  of  the  younger,  certainly.” 

In  another  letter  he  describes  the  hospitalities  extended  to  him 
in  Trinidad  on  his  arrival  there,  the  society  and  amusements  of  the 
place,  and  especially  a  ball: 

.  .  which  was  a  very  pretty  affair.  I  made  many  acquaintances  there, 
but  unfortunately  could  not  be  very  sociable  with  the  ladies,  some  of 
whom  were  very  pretty  and  dressed  in  good  taste,  the  fashion  of  elegant 
costumes  and  costly  adornments  having  changed  to  those  of  a  much 
more  simple  style  and  to  my  old-fashioned  taste  much  more  becoming. 

‘The  day  after  the  ball,  I  started  with  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  cool  of 
the  afternoon  to  visit  some  sugar  plantations.  We  went  to  some  of  the 
finest,  and  passed  the  night  at  one  from  which  the  family  were  absent. 
We  were  treated  with  much  attention  by  the  major-domo,  who  opened 
the  house  for  us,  got  us  a  fine  supper,  and  furnished  us  with  cots.  Here 
we  slept,  the  sole  occupants  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  negroes,  and  perhaps  but  three  or  four  white  men  on  the 
place;  but  so  perfect  is  the  subordination  that  you  feel  perfectly  secure. 
But  if  ever  they  learn  their  strength,  woe  to  the  white  population!  The 
estate  of  which  I  speak  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  which  extends 
many  leagues  into  the  interior,  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by  planta¬ 
tions  all  highly  cultivated,  three  of  which  we  had  passed  over,  with 
three  to  four  hundred  negroes  on  each,  and  around  us,  within  sound 
of  the  report  of  a  cannon,  lay  some  two  thousand  slaves,  among  whom 
were  perhaps  not  thirty  white  men.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  small 
guard  of  soldiers  in  this  neighborhood.  Yet  there  are  to  be  found  per¬ 
sons  who  are  anxious  to  sow  among  the  negroes  the  seeds  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  by  showing  them  their  situation  excite  them  to  rebellion  .... 

“After  a  good  night’s  rest  and  an  early  cup  of  coffee,  we  took  a  stroll 
about  the  estate,  examined  the  sugar-works,  and  mounted  just  after  sun¬ 
rise.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  mornings  I  have  seen,  just  like 
ours  in  early  June.  We  crossed  to  one  of  the  Cantero  estates  through 
groves  of  plantain-trees  and  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  pineapples  and 
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beautiful  scenery,  and  after  spending  half  an  hour  in  his  fine  house, 
continued  on  our  course  home,  where  we  arrived  to  a  late  breakfast, 
much  pleased  with  our  excursion. 

“The  evening  after  my  ride  to  the  estates  I  was  sitting  at  Barrie’s 
door  in  company  with  Cantero,  when  two  coffins  were  carried  on  negroes’ 
shoulders.  Cantero  told  me  they  contained  the  bodies  of  two  of  his 
negroes  who  had  hanged  themselves  a  few  hours  before.  They  were 
formerly  calasarios,  or  coachmen’,  and  had  been  much  indulged,  and 
suffered  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  They  were  attached  to  his 
stables,  where  he  has  a  new  overseer,  who  came  recently  with  some 
fine  horses,  and  who  has  been  more  strict  with  these  men,  and  kept 
them  at  work.  He  had  detected  them  recently  in  stealing  a  little  money 
which  had  been  given  them  to  buy  fodder,  and  had  threatened  to  send 
them  to  the  plantation.  They  belonged  to  a  certain  tribe  who,  as  you  have 
no  doubt  heard,  believe  that  upon  quitting  this  life  they  return  imme¬ 
diately  to  their  former  homes  in  Africa;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  keeper  had  left  for  dinner,  they  drank  brandy  that  had  been  left 
for  the  horses,  and  on  his  return  were  found  hanging  dead  to  a  tree  in 
the  yard,  with  two  bunches  of  fresh  cigars,  and  money  in  their  pockets, 
to  last  them  on  their  journey  home.  Similar  instances  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon  among  the  negroes;  and  this  is  the  second  since  I  have  been  here. 
Poor  fellows!  I  hope  they  may  find  their  expectations  realized;  and  if 
they  do  not  find  their  own  happy  home,  which  they  no  doubt  looked 
back  to  with  so  much  fondness,  at  least  that  they  may  find  a  far  better 
one  than  they  have  found  here.  This  revolting  traffic,  the  slave-trade, 
is  still  far  from  extinguished.  One  vessel  arrived  a  few  days  since,  and 
is  today  landing  her  negroes  a  short  distance  up  the  coast;  and  many 
of  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  coasting  packets  are  old  Guineamen, 
and  are  far  from  considering  it  disreputable.  The  captain  of  the  one  I 
am  to  take  passage  in  for  Batabano  was  on  the  coast  about  a  year  since, 
but  is  a  very  clever  fellow.  The  mate  of  the  one  I  came  up  in  last  from 
Cienfuegos  was  the  only  one  aboard  who  could  speak  even  broken 
English.  I  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him.  He  told  me  he  had  been 
three  voyages  to  Guinea,  ‘catchee  de  black  nigger’;  but  last  voyage 
‘Englishmen  catchee’  him,  put  him  ‘shore  at  Guinea  with  only  shirt 
and  trousers,  lost  all  my  money,  but  go  ‘gin  by  and  by  all  same.’  And 
I  could  not  but  think  it  served  the  rascal  right.  But  here  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  speak  what  one  thinks.  And  yet  no  mother  could 
have  watched  with  more  care  over  her  young  children  than  he  did  over 
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two  pet  chickens  he  had  on  board,  covering  them  from  the  rain,  feeding 
them  from  his  own  dish,  and  sheltering  them  at  night.  So  inconsistent 
is  man!  I  got  somehow  on  the  best  of  terms  with  him  and  the  crew, 
and  they  would  have  done  anything  for  my  comfort;  and  we  parted  like 
old  friends. 

“I  took  a  ride  on  Tuesday  afternoon  with  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  a  few  miles  to  the  leeward  of  the  port.  When  we  got  nearly 
down,  the  clouds  began  to  rise,  and  as  we  concluded  it  would  only  be  a 
shower,  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  and  soon  came  to  the  beach,  where 
the  river  runs  into  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  pretty 
place,  and  I  should  like  to  have  seen  more  of  it;  but  we  had  been  there 
but  a  few  moments  when  the  near  approach  of  the  clouds  warned  us 
to  seek  shelter,  which  we  did  in  an  old  unoccupied  house  near  by,  and 
had  barely  time  to  secure  our  horses  when  the  rain  came  down  in  tor¬ 
rents.  Night  closed  in,  and  it  still  rained,  with  incessant  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  and  peals  of  thunder;  and  the  house  began  to  leak.  Here  was  a 
pretty  fix.  To  sleep  there  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  had  set  in  for 
a  rainy  night.  We  borrowed  pea-jackets  from  some  fishermen  near,  and 
started.  It  was  now  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  the  road,  except  in 
the  flashes  of  lightning,  which  was  almost  fearfully  brilliant,  and  quite 
frequent  enough  to  save  us  from  inconvenience  on  that  score;  gave  our 
horses  their  heads.  The  road  was  a  rough  one,  with  rocks  and  stones, 
and  in  some  places  was  covered  with  water  knee-deep,  and  pouring  along 
the  road  in  a  torrent.  We  reached  home,  took  a  rum  bath,  and  experi¬ 
enced  no  inconvenience/’ 

On  his  way  to  Boston  he  wrote  from  Havana,  June  15th,  1843: 

“I  found  the  packet  at  Cienfuegos,  as  I  expected;  but  although  the 
fellow  was  loaded,  he  remained  there  three  days  before  he  got  to  sea, 
and  came  along  poco  poco,’  Spanish  fashion.  It  is  enough  to  try  one’s 
patience  when  in  a  hurry  to  see  how  slowly  they  get  along.  We  had 
fourteen  passengers,  but  a  much  better  vessel  than  the  one  previously 
described.  The  sleeping  accommodations  were  on  deck,  as  before;  but 
wrapped  in  a  great-coat,  and,  if  lucky,  a  small  piece  of  an  old  sail,  to 
keep  the  bones  clear  of  the  deck,  and  my  cap  over  my  eyes  to  keep  off 
the  moonlight,  I  passed  three  nights  on  board  of  her.  Comfortless  enough, 
I  dare  say  you  think  it,  and  so  did  I  at  first;  but  I  have  now  been  about 
in  these  vessels  so  much  that  I  don’t  mind  it,  and  manage  to  get  along 
pretty  comfortably,  and  make  myself  quite  at  home  with  them. 

“The  captain,  in  addition  to  being  an  old  Guineaman,  was  also  an 
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old  pirate  on  the  route;  but  I  found  him  a  pleasant  fellow.  He  no  doubt 
thought  he  could  make  more  money  by  his  voyage  than  he  could  by 
robbing  and  throwing  his  passengers  overboard;  so  we  had  on  the  whole 
quite  a  comfortable  time  of  it.  On  arrival  at  Batabano,  it  being  very 
warm,  I  took  a  volante  in  company  with  a  Spanish  gentleman  to  St. 
Philippe,  about  twelve  miles;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  few  cigars  and  a  peseta 
or  two  induced  the  calasario  to  drive  sufficiently  fast  to  join  the  railroad 
and  arrive  here  the  same  afternoon. 

“Everything  was  done  for  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  to  make 
my  stay  as  agreeable  as  possible,  and  I  was  treated  with  much  politeness 
both  at  Trinidad  and  Cienfuegos.  Today,  the  24th  of  June,  is  Saint 
John’s  Day,  and  the  Cuban  Fourth  of  July.  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  procession,  which  was  a  splendid  mockery;  there  was  a 
fine  display  of  troops  with  bands  of  music;  and  this  evening  I  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  ride  to  the  beautiful  squares  outside  the  walls,  where  was 
assembled  all  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  city  in  hundreds  of  volantes, 
which  was  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  day’s  display.” 

As  time  went  by  E.  Atkins  &  Co.  grew  and  business  was  developed 
in  other  places  besides  Cuba.  Vessels  were  sent  to  ports  in  the  Wind¬ 
ward  Islands,  St.  Thomas  and  Jamaica.  Other  vessels  were  sent  to 
Guatemala  for  coffee,  cocheneal,  and  granadilla  wood,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  trip  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  bring  north  cargoes  of  coffee.  The 
Central  and  South  American  dyewoods  were  the  chief  interest  of 
William  Freeman,  Jr.  and  in  1849  he  left  the  firm  of  Atkins  &  Free¬ 
man  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  logwood  extracts  and  dye  stuffs. 
Mr.  Freeman  promoted  this  industry  then  in  its  infancy  and  built 
up  the  business  to  which  Boston  Dyewoods  &  Chemical  Co.  after¬ 
wards  succeeded.  Through  his  work  with  dyes,  he  became  interested 
in  textiles  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Aetna  Mills  in  Watertown, 
which  manufactured  woolen  goods. 

Elisha  Atkins  continued  in  the  business  alone,  changing  the  firm 
name  to  E.  Atkins  &  Company.  The  greater  part  of  Elisha  Atkins’ 
business  was  now  centered  in  sugar,  and  the  business  with  the  island 
of  Cuba  became  increasingly  important.  The  homeward  cargoes 
often  numbered  fifty  in  a  single  year,  and  the  amount  of  business 
ran  into  the  millions.  In  the  thirty  years  from  1838  when  Elisha 
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Atkins  entered  the  Cuban  sugar  trade  to  1868  the  production  of 
sugar  had  expanded  from  75,000  to  749,000  tons. 

During  this  period  Boston  became  a  large  sugar  market,  where 
Elisha  Atkins  led  the  merchants  in  the  number  of  vessels  despatched 
for  sugar.  In  the  ten  years  from  1 850  to  1 860,  E.  Atkins  8c  Co.  made 
more  than  400  charters.  In  addition  to  the  trading,  merchandising, 
and  shipping  business,  the  firm  acted  as  bankers,  extending  credit 
to  Cuban  sugar  planters  and  financing  other  business  activities. 

In  January  1866  Elisha  Atkins  took  his  son  Edwin  on  his  first 
trip  to  Cuba,  where  they  visited  Havana  and  Cienfuegos.  Edwin 
kept  a  journal  of  this  trip  from  which  I  quote  in  the  story  of  my 
father.  This  visit  came  at  the  end  of  prosperous  times  in  Cuba. 

The  year  1868  saw  the  beginning  of  the  Ten  Years’  War,  1 868- 
1878,  which  brought  destruction  to  many  sugar  estates,  followed  by 
their  financial  ruin.  These  conditions  caused  the  bankruptcy  of 
Torriente  Bros.,  agents  for  E.  Atkins  8c  Co.  in  Cienfuegos.  In  the 
process  of  attempting  to  settle  their  affairs,  Torriente  Bros,  took 
over  several  sugar  estates  through  foreclosure  proceedings,  among 
them  Soledad.  This  estate  they  turned  over  to  E.  Atkins  8c  Co.  in 
1884  in  final  settlement  of  their  indebtedness  to  their  old  friends. 
Thus  the  Ten  Years’  War  caused  the  entrance  of  the  Atkins  family 
into  the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  through  the  ownership  of 
Soledad. 

In  January  1869  Edwin  entered  the  Boston  office  of  E.  Atkins 
8c  Company.  Shortly  after  he  joined  the  firm,  Elisha  wrote  him  from 
Cienfuegos.  This  letter  gives  an  account  of  conditions  in  Cuba  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Ten  Years’  War: 

Cienfuegos,  March  nth,  1869. 

Dear  Ned: 

I  have  rec’d.  two  notes  from  you  and  am  glad  to  know  that  all  is 
well  at  home.  Mother  has  met  with  a  serious  loss  of  her  cat  8c  by  way  of 
punishment  I  hear  that  you  have  sent  the  offending  dog  off  in  the 
“Stetson”.  I  am  impatiently  waiting  arrival  of  that  vessel  8c  the  “Sulli¬ 
van”.  The  English  brig  sailed  in  company,  arrived  here  yesterday  with 
the  “Marine”.  I  am  most  sorry  that  the  “Clotilde”  was  delayed  so  long 
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but  suppose  it  was  unavoidable  in  consequence  of  the  weather.  Hope 
she  may  come  out  quick. 

I  am  getting  quite  tired  of  this  place,  but  am  sure  that  I  can  do  more 
good  here  for  a  while  than  at  home,  so  have  decided  to  abandon  my 
New  Orleans  trip  and  return  direct  &  may  remain  for  the  “Morro  Castle” 
on  27th. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  troops  in  this  district  &  still  coming; 
another  regiment  today  and  all  about  here  quiet.  We  had  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  here  yesterday,  —  an  officer  of  the  Rebels  was  brought  in  prisoner, 
tried  by  Court  Martial  &  shot  immediately  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
crowd,  just  opposite  Mr.  Jones’  wharf  across  the  creek.  These  people 
have  a  rough  way  of  making  war,  —  orders  are  to  take  no  prisoners  with 
arms  in  their  hands  &  the  commanding  officer  who  sent  this  man  in  was 
immediately  removed.  All  who  give  themselves  up,  however,  are  par¬ 
doned,  except  the  leaders.  Many  are  exiled  &  very  many  more  are  leav¬ 
ing  the  Island.  A  few  days  ago,  after  the  troops  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Railroad,  I  went  out  with  Mr.  Fowler  (English  Consul)  &  spent  two 
days  on  some  estates  towards  Villa  Clara.  Everything  was  quiet  —  rebels 
had  disappeared  —  had  done  no  injury  to  the  crops  &  grinding  going 
busily  on.  They  had  helped  themselves  to  Horses  &  Cattle  freely  & 
occasionally  a  few  Negroes  —  both  the  Munson  boys  are  with  them 
and  their  poor  mother  almost  crazy  —  foolish  fellows!  They  would  like 
to  get  back  if  they  could  get  away. 

Yesterday  an  estate  adjoining  the  Carolina  was  burned  &  they  had 
much  difficulty  in  saving  the  latter.  Cane  enough  to  make  800  Hogsheads 
of  sugar  was  destroyed.  It  is  supposed  to  be  fired  by  some  bad  negroes 
on  the  estate  &  not  by  the  rebels,  but  I  suppose  the  Herald  will  make  a 
sensation  of  it  &  perhaps  put  up  price  of  sugar  on  the  report. 

I  hope  to  get  letters  from  you  all  tomorrow  night.  Love  to  all  at 
home. 

Your  Affectionate  Father 
E.  Atkins 

In  December  1869  Edwin  was  sent  to  Cienfuegos  to  learn 
Spanish  and  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  Cuban  end  of  the 
E.  Atkins  &  Co.  business,  which  was  handled  in  Cienfuegos  by  Tor- 
riente  Brothers.  Elisha  wrote  frequently  to  his  son  during  the  two 
months  he  was  in  Cienfuegos.  These  letters  give  a  picture  of  Elisha’s 
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life  during  these  difficult  months.  Not  only  had  the  Ten  Year’s  War 
started  in  Cuba,  which  eventually  destroyed  many  sugar  estates,  but 
the  United  States  was  still  suffering  economically  from  the  effects 
of  the  Civil  War.  Elisha’s  first  letter  was  written  about  ten  days 
after  Edwin  left  Boston. 


Boston,  December  15th,  1869. 

Dear  Ned: 

I  presume  Mother  has  given  you  all  the  news  in  her  letters.  I  have 
been  so  busy  with  U.P.  R.R.  (Union  Pacific),  Mother’s  and  other  business 
I  have  not  had  time  to  write.  There  is  nothing  doing,  everything  is  quiet 
as  possible  down  town. 

I  think  you  must  have  had  a  fine  smooth  time  off  the  coast.  I  hope 
you  did  not  suffer  much  from  seasickness.  I  presume  you  are  in  Havana 
since  yesterday.  The  “P.  M.  Tinker”  has  cleared  for  Cienfuegos.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  have  sent  your  clothes  by  her  but  found  this  morning  that  she 
had  already  turned  into  the  roads  waiting  a  favorable  wind.  I  will  send 
by  next  vessel;  we  shall  probably  have  one  sailing  next  week. 

I  presume  the  release  of  the  gunboats  will  please  the  Spanish  party 
very  much.  It  must,  I  think,  discourage  the  rebels  &  perhaps  convince 
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them  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect  from  our  government,  although 
I  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  much  sympathy  among  the 
people.  Now  that  Congress  has  assembled,  I  presume  we  shall  have  the 
usual  amount  of  bluster  &  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  rebellion,  but  it 
will  amount  to  nothing  unless  the  rebellion  meets  with  some  decided 
successes. 

At  last  the  aO.  L.  Rourke”  has  arrived.  There  is  no  sale  for  sugar 
&  probably  shall  have  dull  times  until  after  New  Year  &  after  that  if 
gold  should  fall  lower,  —  it  is  1 2 1  3/4  today. 

I  hope  you  will  find  the  “Juanita”  loaded  &  away.  I  cannot  but  feel 
very  anxious  until  shipments  begin  again  so  as  to  reduce  our  large  ad¬ 
vances  in  Cienfuegos.  Keep  me  well  advised  of  what  is  going  on. 

Your  Affectionate  Father 


E.  Atkins 
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Boston,  December  22nd,  1869. 

Dear  Ned: 

I  have  only  a  short  time  before  closing  the  mail  to  acknowledge  re¬ 
ceipt  this  morning  of  your  letter  of  the  1 5th  from  Havana.  I  was  glad 
to  know  of  your  safe  arrival,  but  sorry  to  know  that  you  were  seasick 
most  of  the  passage. 

Business  is  dull  as  can  be,  but  this  gives  me  no  leisure,  all  my  time 
is  fully  occupied,  one  thing  follows  another.  Just  as  we  get  the  Pacific 
R.R.  in  comfortable  circumstances,  there  turns  up  trouble  in  the  Howard 
Bank,  assets  short  $46,000.  It  seems  to  be  of  several  years’  standing, 
covered  up  by  the  bookkeeper,  thinking,  as  he  says,  it  was  an  error  he 
foolishly  covered  it  up  by  raising  various  balances  in  deposits,  hoping 
to  find  it,  fearing  if  he  told  of  his  error  he  would  lose  his  job.  This  has 
given  the  directors  much  trouble,  and  has  kept  us  busy  at  the  Bank 
for  a  week.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  investors.  Of  all  my  troubles,  this 
is  the  most  annoying,  as  I  don’t  know  in  whom  I  can  have  confidence. 

I  hope  you  found  no  trouble  in  getting  across  the  Island.  Mr.  Tor- 
riente  writes  that  San  Jose  has  lost  considerable  cane  by  burning  by  the 
Insurrectos  and  that  this  estate  owes  him  a  large  amount.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  unfortunately  seems  confined  to  the  Cienfuegos  district 
&  I  fear  it  may  grow  worse  as  the  season  advances  &  cane  is  dryer. 

The  new  Bark  is  getting  along  pretty  well.  She  will,  I  hope,  be 
launched  near  Jan’y.  1st.  I  was  at  Portsmouth  yesterday. 

Hope  I  hear  again  from  you  by  tomorrow  evening. 

Your  Affectionate  Father 
E.  Atkins 

The  Bark  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  was  named  the  “Nep¬ 
tune”.  A  painting  of  this  vessel  has  hung  for  years  over  the  fireplace 
in  our  dining-room. 

Boston,  Jan’y.  5th,  1870. 

Dear  Ned: 

We  were  glad  to  know  that  you  got  assigned  so  comfortably  &  find 
things  so  quiet  in  Cienfuegos.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  have  taken  a 
room  with  Leopold  &  your  meals  with  Mr.  Torriente,  as  it  shows  no  par¬ 
tiality  for  either  side,  and  as  these  matters  are  done,  they,  the  Spaniards, 
are  sometimes  sensitive.  No  doubt  you  are  quite  at  home  with  all  of 
them. 
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The  “Neptune”  was  launched  yesterday,  on  my  birthday.  The  name 
will  remind  our  friends  of  an  old  &  faithful  servant  &  pioneer  in  our 
business  with  Cienfuegos.  I  was  at  Portsmouth  to  see  the  Bark  off  and 
a  fine  vessel  she  is.  I  think  she  is  rather  ahead  of  the  “Clotilde”,  and 
I  think  Mr.  Torriente  will  be  proud  of  both  of  them  as  being  much  the 
finest  vessels  in  the  trade. 

Business  continues  very  dull  —  little  or  nothing  doing  in  Sugar  & 
Molasses,  good  refining  103/4  cents.  I  hope  there  will  be  more  demand 
when  new  crop  comes  in.  I  suppose  the  “Stetson”  and  “Juanita”  are 
about  a  week  out.  “Neptune”  will  be  away  in  say  two  weeks  if  weather 
is  not  too  bad.  Just  now  it  is  very  fine  &  while  it  lasts  she  will  get  on  fast. 

Busy  at  the  office  closing  Books  &  accounts.  Remember  me  to  Leo- 
poldo.  I  haven’t  time  left  to  answer  his  letter  this  evening.  I  have  sent 
his  mother’s  account  by  this  mail. 

Shall  look  for  a  letter  from  you  in  the  morning.  With  no  time  to  add 
more,  I  remain 

Your  Affectionate  Father 
E.  Atkins 


*  *  X 


Boston,  Jan’y.  19th,  1870. 

Dear  Ned: 

Yours  of  the  5th  received  on  Saturday.  The  Bark  came  via  Nassau. 
We  have  had  little  or  no  winter  yet.  The  ponds  are  not  frozen. 

The  work  in  the  cabin  has  delayed  the  “Neptune”  &  she  will  not  be 
ready  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  She  has  now  on  board  the  weight 
of  about  375  Hhds.  Sugar,  drawing  about  10  1/2  ft.  on  even  keel.  She 
seems  very  buoyant  &  I  think  will  draw  no  more  water  than  the  “Clo¬ 
tilde”,  possibly  less  with  same  cargo.  The  “C”  should  have  been  with 
you  soon  after  your  last  date.  Mr.  Fowler  says  he  will  ship  something 
by  her  &  shall  be  glad  if  they  will  as  their  account  is  running  up.  The 
“Hancock”  &  “Sportsman”  were  both  ready  at  Port  of  Spain  &  Barba- 
does  on  25th  &  were  to  call  on  Torriente  Bros,  at  Cienfuegos  for  freight. 
These  with  the  “Clotilde”  &  “Emery”  would  give  all  our  friends  suffi¬ 
cient  tonnage  for  the  present  &  probably  too  much. 

I  fear  you  are  finding  it  dull,  shut  up  in  town  as  you  must  be.  Don’t 
expose  yourself  to  danger  by  going  out  of  town.  How  is  Mr.  Jova?  I 
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suppose  he  is  rather  blue  as  he  has  so  much  at  stake  with  the  rebellion 
&  so  many  of  his  family  in  trouble  and  he  is  not  of  a  very  hopeful  dis¬ 
position,  but  a  most  worthy  good  fellow.  In  this  perhaps  Mr.  Torriente 
would  not  agree  with  me  &  so  I  don’t  say  so  to  him.  I  hope,  however, 
they  are  all  getting  on  more  friendly  terms  &  I  hear  Mr.  Torriente  is 
borrowing  shooks  of  A.  &  J.  to  last  until  the  “Emery”  arrives. 

The  filling  of  Atlantic  Avenue  is  going  on  fast.  Stores  and  build¬ 
ings  on  India  &  Central  wharves  are  taken  down  &  a  railway  is  laid  on 
an  inclined  plane  from  Fort  Hill  through  India  Wharf  &  the  cars  come 
down  every  10  or  15  minutes  with  dirt  &  are  handed  back  by  horse.  In 
wet  weather  we  have  a  pretty  muddy  place  here  now.  I  don’t  know  if 
it  will  be  well  for  me  to  go  away  so  far  as  Cuba  as  vessels  will  so  soon 
be  coming  along.  The  “Chieftain”  arrived  some  days  ago,  reported  sail¬ 
ing  on  29th,  so  the  “Juanita”  &  “Stetson”  should  be  close  by. 

I  think  I  will  go  off  somewhere  on  a  short  trip  as  I  am  now  getting 
through  some  of  my  troublesome  affairs  which  have  occupied  all  my 
time  this  winter.  The  Pacific  R.R.  is  getting  into  a  comfortable  financial 
position  with  excellent  prospects  for  the  future,  &  some  other  trouble¬ 
some  matters  are  disposed  of. 

I  am  still  on  the  committee  of  examination  of  the  Howard  Bank, 
which  progresses  slowly.  We  have  discovered  where  some  $15,000 
went  out  6  or  7  years  ago.  The  Bank  still  has  10%  surplus. 

We  are  almost  daily  getting  some  startling  telegraphic  news  from 
Cuba.  I  have  just  enclosed  an  item  to  Mr.  Torriente  purporting  to  come 
from  Cienfuegos  on  the  6th  (the  day  after  your  letter).  These  stories 
are  no  doubt  got  up  in  N.  York  &  sent  over  the  country  to  make  public 
opinion  &  influence  the  action  of  Congress  by  pretending  that  the  rebels 
are  doing  something.  The  lies  are,  however,  getting  so  common  they 
do  not  have  much  effect  on  persons  who  take  any  pains  to  inform  them¬ 
selves  &  Congress  seems  to  be  pretty  well  posted  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  less  burning  of  late  &  should  think  the 
rebels  would  soon  get  discouraged. 

The  burning,  so  far,  being  confined  to  the  Cienfuegos  district,  does 
not  affect  the  market  any,  as  the  profit  of  the  crop  destroyed  is  small 
&  the  stock  of  old  sugar  left  over  is  so  large  I  expect  to  see  low  prices, 
unless  the  destruction  becomes  more  general  throughout  the  Island. 

Your  Affectionate  Father 


E.  Atkins 
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Boston,  Feb’y.  2nd,  1870. 

Dear  Ned: 

As  usual  it  comes  8  o’clock  and  I  have  still  to  write  you.  Market 
for  sugar  &  molasses  dull  as  possible  &  are  selling  nothing.  Burgess  sold 
today  the  “Alexandria”  ’s  cargo  at  10^  &  a  pretty  good  cargo  it  is,  too. 
For  the  reason  this  gives  a  considerable  loss  with  the  present  price  of  gold 
121  1/2.  Planters  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  this  year  with  their  large 
expenses.  The  proposal  in  Congress  to  reduce  the  duty  makes  the  market 
more  full  &  will  encourage  planters  to  hold  off. 

The  “Stetson”  arrived  in  good  order  on  27th,  although  the  weather 
has  been  stormy.  She  is  ready  for  sea  again  this  evening.  The  “Neptune” 
got  off  same  day  5/2  P.M.  She  looks  finely  &  will  compare  well  with 
anything  in  the  trade.  “Juanita”  sailed  from  here  same  day  &  “Wm. 
Mason”  on  30th,  both  loaded  with  shooks  for  Abreu  &  Jova. 

I  am  glad  to  know  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  going  into  the 
country  with  safety,  as  it  makes  some  change  for  you.  You  no  doubt 
find  it  dull.  You  will  take  your  pleasure  about  leaving.  I  suppose  you 
will  want  to  see  the  “Neptune”  there  first. 

No  ice  to  ship  &  no  vessels  going  out  to  Windward  &  have  taken 
nothing  since  the  “Wm.  Mason”.  Must  soon  send  some  out  in  ballast. 
I  think  there  will  not  be  many  going  to  Cienfuegos  seeking  freights. 
Judging  from  letters  of  Terry  &  others  I  should  think  the  rebellion  is 
dying  out.  We  continue  to  have  the  usual  reports  of  Spanish  defeats 
&  great  triumphs  of  the  rebels,  but  it  seems  to  have  no  effect  now,  as 
so  many  lies  have  been  published.  If  it  would  affect  the  prices  of  sugar 
favorably  it  would  do  some  good. 

If  those  fleas  continue  to  trouble  you  so  much  perhaps  it  will  be 
well  not  to  prolong  your  stay.  Won’t  washing  in  hot  water  help  them? 
Hope  to  hear  again  from  you  tomorrow  night. 

Your  Affectionate  Father, 

E.  Atkins 

Edwin  returned  home  in  February  1870  and  from  then  on,  he 
visited  Cuba  annually.  Elisha  gradually  turned  over  to  his  son  more 
and  more  of  the  responsibility  of  Cuban  affairs  as  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  other  business  enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

In  1878  after  the  Ten  Years  War  was  over  Elisha  visited  Cienfue- 
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gos  with  his  daughter  Helen.  The  country  still  showed  the  effects 
of  the  unsuccessful  revolution  against  Spain.  Helen  gives  an  account 
of  the  trip  in  a  journal  which  she  wrote  at  that  time: 

“We  were  met  by  Mr.  Jova  and  his  son,  and  driven  directly  to  his 
house,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Cienfuegos.  There  are  nine 
in  the  family  and  a  young  lady  from  Canada  as  governess.  All  speak 
English  very  well  but  Mrs.  Jova,  and  I  soon  felt  quite  at  home  for  I  was 
so  cordially  received  by  them  all. 

“Father  and  I  had  two  pleasant  rooms  opening  from  a  corridor  up¬ 
stairs,  as  front  of  the  house  has  a  second  story,  and  from  the  corridor 
we  could  step  directly  onto  the  roof.  The  next  morning  it  was  intensely 
hot,  so  we  were  glad  to  remain  indoors  until  evening,  and  then  some  of 
the  young  ladies  went  with  us  down  on  board  the  “Neptune”,  as  she 
was  in  port,  and  enjoyed  the  sea  breeze  there.  From  there  I  went  with 
Ned  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Torriente,  where  Ned  makes  his  home  while  in 
Cienfuegos.  Found  them  sitting  in  the  dark,  with  the  mirror  covered 
with  black,  although  nearly  two  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Torriente’s 
death.  Leopoldo  Abreu  and  his  wife  called  on  me  the  same  evening. 

“The  life  here  is  strange.  At  8:00  coffee  is  brought  to  our  rooms,  at 
10:00  we  have  breakfast,  an  elaborate  meal  differing  but  little  from 
dinner,  about  noon  we  have  a  fruit  lunch.  We  do  but  little  between 
meals,  and  they  stop  all  lessons  during  our  visit.  About  4:00  we  have 
dinner;  when  that  is  over  it  is  dark,  and  we  have  callers  every  evening, 
else  go  out  to  return  them,  and  at  10:00  in  the  evening  we  have  coffee 
and  a  light  supper  before  retiring. 

“After  a  day  or  two  spent  in  this  way  I  was  glad  to  start  early  on 
Sunday  morning  for  the  country.  Mr.  Fowler  invited  us  to  go  with  him 
and  visit  some  estates  and  Mr.  Jova  went  with  us,  making  five  in  all. 
We  took  a  boat  at  6:00,  and  crossed  the  bay  to  a  lovely  river,  [Damuji,] 
on  the  other  side,  and  then  sailed  up  for  two  or  three  hours  one  of  the 
loveliest  rivers  one  can  possibly  imagine,  very  winding  indeed,  with 
the  banks  covered  with  palms  and  flowers.  Sometimes  the  cane  fields 
would  come  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  again  the  banks  would  be 
overgrown  with  a  tropical  thicket.  The  steamer  made  several  landings 
at  the  various  estates,  to  leave  or  take  on  freight;  all  the  while  the  river 
grew  more  narrow,  until  we  could  not  have  passed  another  boat,  and 
then  we  reached  our  landing.  There  we  were  met  by  a  volante  and  sev¬ 
eral  saddle  horses.  Of  course  I  chose  the  latter,  and  we  had  a  lovely  ride 
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of  several  miles  to  the  house.  The  estate  is  owned  by  Mr.  Casanova,  and 
is  called  the  Tanteo.  It  is  very  large,  comprising  over  6,000  acres,  one- 
third  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  is  worked  entirely  by  slaves, 
with  over  400  oxen  to  haul  the  cane  from  the  fields  to  the  mill.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  watch  the  process  of  the  sugar  making,  or  to  sit  on 
the  piazza  at  the  house  and  watch  the  carts  come  in  to  the  mill,  loaded 
so  heavily,  but  this  year  there  has  been  so  much  rain  it  is  very  difficult 
to  haul  the  cane  on  account  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,  and  as 
they  use  the  dried  cane  after  the  juice  is  pressed  out  for  fuel,  this  work 
is  sometimes  stopped  for  several  days  at  a  time. 

‘The  afternoon  of  our  arrival  we  took  a  long  horseback  ride  over 
the  estate.  It  is  jolly  fun  to  ride  through  the  cane  fields  here,  and  the 
horses  are  very  easy. 

“The  next  morning  we  started  at  an  early  hour  for  the  Parque-Alto, 
Mr.  George  Fowler’s  estate,  which  adjoins  the  Tanteo.  During  our  ride 
we  had  to  ford  a  river,  which  was  quite  a  novelty  to  me.  The  ride  was 
very  pleasant,  and  the  estate  will  be  a  very  pleasant  one  when  the  house 
is  rebuilt.  It  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Insurgents  during  the  late  war. 
At  the  side  of  the  house  is  a  charming  grove,  comprising  lovely  palms, 
orange  &  coffee  trees,  besides  the  cocoa-palm  and  many  other  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  a  most  delightful  place  to  sit  and  eat  oranges  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  but  before  dismounting  we  rode  all  about  the  estate,  and 
watched  the  hands  at  work  in  the  fields.  Mr.  Fowler  has  a  portable  rail¬ 
road  over  his  estate,  which  brings  the  cane  from  the  fields  to  the  mills. 

“After  passing  a  most  delightful  day  there  we  returned  at  dusk  to 
the  Tanteo,  and  spent  part  of  the  evening  in  the  boiling  house,  where 
everything  looked  so  weird.  It  was  a  lovely  starlight  night,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  stars  were  doubled  in  number  compared  with  what  we 
see  in  the  North. 

“After  our  customary  cup  of  coffee,  we  took  another  lovely  ride  on 
horseback  to  the  Parque  Alto,  and  down  to  the  river  which  flows  through 
it,  only  returning  in  time  for  a  very  late  breakfast,  after  which  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  for  the  boat.  Had  a  very  rough  ride  in  the  volante  to 
the  landing  and  then  a  charming  sail  back  to  the  city. 

“I  felt  sorry  to  leave  the  country  as  my  visit  there  was  so  delightful, 
and  Mr.  Fowler  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  us.  Mr.  Jova  met  us  at  the  landing  with  a  carriage.  The  first  few 
days  after  my  return  were  passed  very  quietly,  but  we  were  invited  to 
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dine  one  day  at  Mrs.  Torriente’s,  but  as  I  was  unable  to  talk  to  any  of 
them  it  was  not  so  interesting,  although  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  after¬ 
wards;  and  in  the  evenings  I  returned  some  of  my  numerous  calls,  among 
other  places  called  on  Mrs.  Abreu  and  Mrs.  Hernandez. 

“On  the  following  Sunday,  as  this  is  the  day  for  excursions,  we  rose 
at  an  early  hour  and  went  down  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  to  Mr. 
Jova’s  country  seat,  Pasa  Caballo.  The  harbor  is  lovely  with  a  charming 
view  of  the  mountains.  We  stopped  at  Mr.  Montalvos  house  which  he 
is  building  for  summer  use,  a  pretty  little  cottage  on  one  of  the  islands, 
with  the  nicest  bathing  house  I  ever  saw.  Pasa  Caballo  is  a  perfectly 
ideal  place,  situated  right  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  is  so 
narrow  that  one  can  read  the  name  of  any  vessel  that  passes.  Opposite 
stands  an  old  grey  fortress,  a  picture  in  itself,  and  from  our  side  of  the 
house  is  a  charming  view  of  the  harbor  and  Cienfuegos  first  visible  in 
the  distance,  while  from  the  other  side  one  has  a  view  of  the  open  ocean, 
where  the  waves  are  constantly  breaking  on  the  rocks  and  the  white  surf 
rolling  in.  An  enormous  piazza  extends  around  three  sides  of  the  house 
and  is  two  stories  high,  where  there  is  always  a  beautiful  soft  breeze. 
Here  they  catch  a  very  great  variety  of  fish  and  find  many  curious  shells. 

“After  quite  an  elaborate  breakfast  there,  we  went  out  to  sail  in 
Mr.  Fowler’s  yacht  which  had  brought  us  down.  As  we  returned  it  began 
to  look  rather  dubious,  and  when  we  were  part  way  home  it  began  to 
rain  in  perfect  torrents  and  did  not  hold  up  all  the  way  home.  We 
reached  Cienfuegos  at  dark  and  had  some  difficulty  in  landing  as  we  had 
but  few  umbrellas  and  there  was  a  long  wharf  to  cross  before  we  could 
get  under  shelter,  but  we  all  got  onto  handcars  and  were  propelled  in 
this  way,  a  doleful  looking  picnic  party.  As  we  had  all  gone  in  thin 
dresses  the  starch  was  out  and  we  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  but 
even  this  could  not  take  away  from  the  pleasure  we  had  had,  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  days  I  ever  spent.  Indeed,  Miss  Howell  and  I  were 
almost  wild  with  enthusiasm  all  day,  for  everything  was  delightful  and 
so  new,  and  then  Mr.  Lanse  was  so  jolly  he  kept  us  laughing  all  the  time. 

“The  next  day  I  passed  very  quietly  in  the  house,  and  called  during 
the  evening  on  the  Terrys  and  Mrs.  Montalvo,  all  of  whom  I  found  very 
agreeable.  They  have  some  of  the  largest  houses  in  Cienfuegos,  and 
much  more  prettily  furnished  than  many  others.  The  next  morning  we 
went  to  have  our  photographs  taken,  which  did  not  prove  very  satis¬ 
factory,  as  the  photographer  is  not  very  good.  We  dined  that  day  at  Mr. 
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Torriente’s  and  as  I  could  not  speak  to  any  of  them  it  was  rather  tedious, 
and  I  was  glad  to  return  to  Mr.  Jova’s,  where  we  found  a  number  of 
callers,  among  them  Alejo  Hernandez,  who  looks  about  the  same  as  when 
he  was  here. 

‘‘Rose  very  early  in  the  morning  and  were  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Montalvo  who  are  perfectly  charming  people,  and  started  for  their  farm, 
the  Santa  Rosa.  Mrs.  M.  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  a  riding  habit  and 
her  saddle  horse,  and  I  had  a  charming  ride.  It  is  a  lovely  place  where 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  milk  are  raised;  there  are  30,000  banana 
trees  on  the  place  and  the  flowers  are  beautiful.  Mrs.  Montalvo  has  sent 
me  large  bouquets  of  roses  nearly  every  day  since  I  have  been  here. 

“Upon  our  return  to  Cienfuegos  we  went  to  Mr.  Montalvo’s  for 
breakfast  and  had  a  most  delightful  time.  In  the  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abreu  called  for  me  in  their  carriage  and  we  rode  about  the  town.  Later 
in  the  evening  several  people  came  and  we  had  music;  met  a  Miss  Tomas, 
a  very  pleasant  young  lady.  Spent  the  following  morning  packing  my 
trunk,  for  we  were  obliged  to  send  it  to  the  depot  in  the  afternoon  as 
we  were  to  start  at  a  very  early  hour  the  next  day.  After  calling  on  Mrs. 
Torriente  in  the  evening  to  bid  her  good-bye,  we  all  went  to  walk  on 
the  Plaza,  where  there  was  very  good  music  by  a  visiting  band.  It  was 
very  pleasant  walking  under  the  palm  trees  and  watching  all  the  people. 

“On  our  return  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montalvo  and  Mr.  Fowler  come 
to  say  good-bye.  I  felt  very  sorry  that  my  delightful  visit  had  drawn  to 
a  close  and  feel  that  I  have  many  kind  friends  there.  As  I  have  omitted 
one  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  my  visit,  I  will  add  it  here.  Mr.  Jova 
engaged  a  country  band  to  come  and  play  to  us  one  evening.  They  were 
funny  in  appearance  and  used  the  strangest  instruments  one  can  im¬ 
agine,  for  instance,  one  played  on  a  crooked-neck  squash,  as  I  thought, 
but  it  proved  to  be  a  gourd.  It  was  played  upon  by  scraping  it  with  an 
odd  looking  little  stick.  Another  blew  into  an  oil  jug  and  made  a  very 
good  bass.  The  musicians  took  turns  in  dancing  and  kept  it  up  until 
I  thought  they  would  dance  their  legs  off.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  most 
amusing  and  entertaining  evening. 

“After  our  last  evening  in  Cienfuegos  we  were  called  at  4:00  A.M., 
and  after  bidding  good-bye  to  all  our  kind  friends  we  started  for  the  depot. 
Mr.  Jova  went  with  us  a  short  way  as  he  was  going  on  an  excursion  in 
the  country.  To  my  utter  surprise,  when  we  reached  the  depot  there  were 
several  gentlemen  to  see  us  off  at  that  unearthly  hour,  for  it  was  as  dark 
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as  midnight.  Some  brought  us  fresh  fruit  which  we  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  home,  that  those  here  might  taste  the  fresh  oranges.  Ned  and  Joaquin 
Torriente  went  quite  a  distance  up  the  road  with  us,  but  after  all  had 
left  us  we  had  a  most  disagreeable,  hot  and  dirty  ride  to  Havana.” 

During  the  Ten  Years’  War  in  Cuba,  Elisha  enlarged  his  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  United  States  while  still  holding  his  Cuban  connections. 
He  had  previously  become  a  director  in  the  Boston  Wharf  Company 
in  1849,  and  over  a  period  of  years  he  became  a  director  in  many 
other  companies. 

In  1878  E.  Atkins  &  Co.  expanded  their  sugar  activities  by  ob¬ 
taining  control  of  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Refinery  which  they  operated 
until  1887  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Havemeyer  Trust  under 
the  name  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company. 

Elisha  Atkins  became  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  in  1869  as  a  director  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee. 
He  was  elected  vice-president  in  1874.  He  was  also  interested  in 
subsidiary  lines  and  was  President  of  the  Kansas  &  Arkansas  Valley 
Railway,  which  built  a  railroad  through  the  Indian  Territory.  He 
often  traveled  on  railroad  business  and  sometimes  took  his  family 
with  him.  Unfortunately  there  are  no  letters  from  Elisha  Atkins 
written  at  this  time.  His  daughter  Helen  kept  a  diary  of  every  trip 
she  made  with  her  father.  The  following  are  descriptions  of  a  trip 
to  Washington  in  1872  and  of  a  journey  over  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1873.  The  diary  is  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  girl  of  seventeen. 

Thursday ,  April  18,  1872 

“Father,  Mother,  Grace  and  I  took  the  afternoon  train  to  Fall  River. 
Arrived  there  we  took  the  Bristol  steamer  for  New  York.  It  was  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  calm  night  and  we  enjoyed  the  sail  very  much. 

Friday ,  April  ig 

“Arrived  at  New  York  early.  Breakfasted  on  board  the  steamer  and 
then  took  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City  where  we  took  the  train  for  Washing¬ 
ton. 

“When  we  arrived  at  Baltimore  the  engine  was  detached  and  we 
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were  drawn  through  the  city  by  horses.  Six  horses  were  attached  to 
each  car  while  a  man  with  a  tin  horn  stood  on  the  platform  with  us. 
When  we  turned  a  corner  the  horn  was  sounded  and  all  the  teams  scat¬ 
tered.  The  horses  were  so  well  trained  that  when  we  arrived  at  the 
second  depot  they  knew  which  of  the  numerous  tracks  to  take  without 
the  slightest  guiding. 

“We  reached  Washington  before  dark  and  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
Capitol  as  we  entered  the  city. 

Saturday ,  April  20th 

“We  went  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  where  there  is  a  fine  museum. 
Here  we  met  Mr.  Catlin,  who  was  exhibiting  his  wonderful  gallery  of 
Indian  pictures.  We  found  him  very  pleasant  and  spent  quite  a  while 
there,  listening  to  his  anecdotes  of  different  Indian  chiefs.” 

September  10th,  1873 

“We  leave  for  Salt  Lake.  Our  party  numbers  fourteen,  —  Mr.  Oli¬ 
ver  Ames,  wife  and  daughter,  Capt.  Baker  and  daughter,  Mr.  Brewer, 
wife  and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  four  of  us. 

“After  our  introduction  to  our  travelling  companions  we  entered 
a  very  nice  sleeping-car,  which  took  us  as  far  as  Rochester,  N.  Y.  on  our 
long  journey. 

“As  it  was  my  first  experience  of  a  sleeping-car,  I  could  not  sleep 
very  well,  and  was  ready  to  leave  the  car  at  Rochester,  where  we  took 
the  train  to  Niagara.  As  we  approached  the  depot  we  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  Falls  in  the  distance. 

September  12th 

“We  left  for  Chicago  in  the  10:00  train.  We  had  a  new  Pullman 
car  entirely  to  ourselves  and  fared  most  sumptuously.  At  midnight  we 
arrived  at  Detroit,  and  crossed  the  St.  Clair  River  on  a  ferry.  We  were 
here  joined  by  Mr.  Lothrop,  nephew  of  Mrs.  Ames.  Our  morning  ride 
was  very  pleasant,  as  we  were  at  times  very  near  to  Lakes  Superior  and 
Michigan,  which  had  the  appearance  of  the  ocean  with  its  breakers. 
Went  to  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel  upon  our  arrival,  where  we  had  the 
most  elegantly  furnished  rooms  I  ever  occupied  at  any  hotel.  After 
dinner  we  drove  about  the  city,  which  is  filled  with  elegant  buildings. 
It  seems  incredible  to  think  that  so  few  years  ago  it  was  burned  to  the 
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ground.  The  streets  are  very  wide,  well-paved  and  bordered  with  the 
most  elegant  buildings  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  city.  All  the  hotels  are 
palaces,  outside  as  well  as  in,  while  all  the  stores  are  highly  ornamented, 
some  with  elegant  statuary  in  the  niches. 

“We  left  on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  for  Omaha.  Spent  the  day 
crossing  the  rolling  prairies  of  Iowa,  which  were  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  passed  cornfields  which  were  so  large  we  were  unable  to 
see  beyond  them.  All  the  little  towns  looked  different  from  any  in  the 
East,  and  I  began  to  realize  how  far  I  was  from  home.  Took  supper  at 
Burlington,  where  we  crossed  the  great  Mississippi  River,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  was  too  dark  to  have  much  of  a  view.  We  were  delayed  five 
hours  in  the  morning  on  account  of  a  bridge  having  burned  during  the 
night  and  therefore  did  not  reach  Council  Bluffs  until  noon.  We  were 
met  upon  our  arrival  by  Mr.  Sickles,  Supt.  of  the  U.P.R.R.  In  order  to 
cross  the  Missouri  River  to  Omaha,  we  got  into  a  car  very  much  like  a 
horsecar,  which  was  drawn  by  an  engine,  and  crossed  the  great  bridge 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country,  being  supported  by  twenty  cylin¬ 
ders  which  are  nine  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  sunk  eighty  ft.  into  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Arrived  at  Omaha  we  were  driven  to  the  new  Pullman  Hotel 
opened  for  our  benefit.  It  is  not  yet  completed  but  there  were  several 
chambers  and  a  parlor  furnished  for  us,  and  we  took  our  meals  in  a  res¬ 
taurant  across  the  street.  While  we  were  there  each  newspaper  had  an 
account  of  our  proceedings  for  the  day,  which  were  sometimes  very  funny 
indeed,  and  we  had  every  attention  paid  us  out  of  respect  to  the  gentle¬ 
men,  who  were  nearly  all  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  R.R.  In  the 
afternoon  we  took  a  walk  about  the  town,  —  city,  I  should  say,  which 
is  quite  large  and  very  western’  in  all  respects. 

“The  following  day,  Tuesday,  Sept.  16th,  we  drove  to  the  U.P.R.R. 
machine  shops  and  the  smelting  works,  which  were  both  very  interest¬ 
ing.  In  the  evening  we  left  the  hotel  and  went  on  board  the  Directors’ 
and  Superintendent’s  cars  which  we  were  to  have  upon  our  journey  over 
the  U.P.R.R.,  so  that  we  might  leave  very  early  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Sickles  was  to  join  us  on  our  trip.  All  the  next  day  we  spent  in  crossing 
the  prairies.  At  first  the  novelty  was  pleasant,  but  it  soon  grew  very 
monotonous,  when  for  hour  after  hour  we  could  see  the  horizon  in  every 
direction,  with  not  even  a  tree  to  break  the  monotony.  But  our  cars  were 
so  comfortable  and  we  had  so  much  room  to  move  about  that  it  was  not 
so  tiresome  to  us  as  it  would  have  been  under  other  circumstances. 
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“In  the  Directors’  Car  which  we  ladies  occupied  during  the  night 
was  a  parlor  and  dining-room  in  one,  four  sleeping  sections  and  a  kitchen, 
with  a  cook  and  waiter. 

“The  Superintendent’s  Car  was  used  by  the  gentlemen  and  had  quite 
a  nice  sitting-room  at  one  end,  a  baggage-room  at  the  other,  so  that  we 
were  able  to  get  anything  from  our  trunks  if  necessary.  We  had  an  engine 
to  ourselves  so  we  could  stop  when  we  chose  and  also  had  the  right  of 
way.  Mr.  Sickles  planned  everything  for  our  comfort  and  was  all  atten¬ 
tion  during  our  journey.  He  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  gentlemen  I 
have  ever  met. 

“About  dark  we  reached  North  Platte  and  got  out  of  our  cars  to  rest 
ourselves  by  a  walk,  for  the  day  had  been  very  hot  and  we  were  all 
rather  tired.  When  I  woke  the  next  morning  we  had  stopped  at  Cheyenne 
and  the  mountain  air  was  so  cold  that  we  were  obliged  to  dress  warmly. 
While  we  were  stopping  there,  one  of  the  gentlemen  brought  in  a  thick 
piece  of  ice  from  the  depot  platform.  The  change  was  the  greatest  I 
had  ever  experienced  in  so  short  a  time. 

“In  a  short  time  we  were  at  Sherman,  the  highest  railroad  point,  but 
we  had  risen  so  gradually  that  it  was  imperceptible.  There  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  walk  onto  a  higher  piece  of  land  where  the  view  of  the 
distant  mountains  was  very  fine,  —  many  of  them  were  snow-capped. 
The  air  here  was  so  rare  that  we  were  quite  out  of  breath  by  the  time 
we  returned  to  the  cars. 

“After  leaving  Sherman  the  road  descends  very  rapidly  and  we 
passed  through  a  large  number  of  snow-sheds.  We  all  got  out  at  Carbon 
and  looked  down  a  shaft  of  the  coal  mine  which  is  very  near  the  railroad 
track.  Also  stopped  at  Laramie  while  the  gentlemen  inspected  the  ma¬ 
chine  shops.  All  the  afternoon  we  were  passing  the  Laramie  Plains  which 
are  very  pleasant.  Spent  the  night  on  a  side  track  at  Bitter  Creek. 

“Left  early  on  Friday  morning  and  passed  through  a  great  many 
railroad  cuts,  some  of  which  are  very  wonderful.  We  had  plenty  to 
look  at  all  day  for  the  road  in  some  places  was  thickly  bordered  by  buttes, 
which  are  in  some  cases  very  wonderful,  both  in  formation  and  size. 

“The  ride  during  the  afternoon  was  the  climax  of  the  journey,  as 
we  passed  through  Echo  and  Weber  canyons.  As  we  came  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  former,  Mr.  Sickles  invited  some  of  us  to  ride  on  the  cow¬ 
catcher  with  him,  so  the  train  was  stopped  and  we  were  helped  up  onto 
the  shelf  above  the  cow-catcher.  We  then  started  and  the  sensation  was 
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curious  above  all.  It  is  a  down  grade  of  90  ft.  to  a  mile,  so  no  steam 
was  used,  and  it  seemed  as  though  we  were  flying  through  the  air,  past 
grand  mountains  all  the  way,  —  Wasatch  Range.  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  to  intercept  our  view  and  each  curve  we  turned  revealed  other 
mountains  and  fresh  views.  At  the  end  of  the  Canon  we  were  obliged 
to  get  off,  after  a  ride  of  15  miles  which  seemed  scarcely  five.  We  then 
passed  through  Weber  Canon,  which  is  also  very  fine;  passed  the  Devil’s 
Slide,  Devil’s  Den  and  other  places  named  after  the  same  patron  saint 
of  the  West.  At  Ogden,  the  terminus  of  the  U.P.R.R.,  we  joined  onto 
the  regular  train  for  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which  we  arrived  after  dark, 
though  but  a  very  short  ride  from  Ogden.  Here  we  left  our  cars  for 
the  first  time  for  three  days  and  nights. 

“As  we  got  into  the  carriages  to  drive  to  the  Townsend  House  the 
dust  was  so  thick  that,  as  it  drifted  between  us  and  the  lamp  posts,  it 
had  the  appearance  of  fine  snow.  We  discovered  during  our  stay  in  the 
City  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  that  it  was  the  ordinary  state  of  the  streets 
and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one’s  linen  fresh,  and  we  could  never  ride 
without  dusters. 

“In  the  morning  we  took  carriages  and  drove  about  the  city,  which 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  mountains,  some  of  which  are  snow-capped. 
On  each  side  of  all  the  streets  run  little  clear  mountain  streams  which 
are  used  by  the  people  for  irrigating  their  gardens. 

“After  seeing  the  city  we  drove  to  the  depot  and  entered  our  cars 
again  for  a  short  excursion  over  a  new  railroad.  We  were  joined  by 
Brigham  Young  and  five  of  his  daughters,  a  niece  of  his,  Mr.  Jennings 
and  his  son  (Mr.  J.  is  one  of  the  active  men  in  the  Mormon  Church). 
We  visited  the  Germania  refining  works,  where  we  picked  up  some 
very  pretty  specimens  of  ore.  At  the  end  of  the  route  most  of  the  party 
returned,  including  Brigham  Young,  whom  I  was  glad  to  see  take  his 
departure.  He  is  a  great  unrefined,  disgusting  looking  man.  The  rest 
of  us  went  on  another  railroad  up  Cottonwood  Canon,  in  a  little  narrow- 
gauge  car.  From  this  canon  the  Mormons  got  the  granite  for  their  new 
Temple.  The  canon  is  very  narrow  and  the  mountains  on  either  hand 
rise  very  abruptly  and  high.  The  railroad  has  an  elevation  in  one  place 
of  250  ft.  to  a  mile. 

“It  was  early  evening  when  we  reached  our  hotel  and  after  tea  we 
took  a  walk  so  as  to  see  the  stores  lighted  up.  During  our  afternoon  trip 
we  passed  both  Salt  Lake  and  Utah,  which  are  both  very  lovely. 

“The  following  morning,  Sunday,  we  drove  to  Mr.  Jennings’s,  who 
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has  a  beautiful  place  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  His  house  is  handsomely 
furnished,  and  his  garden  was  filled  with  lovely  flowers,  while  his  fruits 
surpassed  any  fruit  we  have  in  the  East,  —  beautiful  peaches,  plums  and 
hothouse  grapes  growing  in  abundance  in  the  open  air.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  paradise  they  have  made  of  a  desert,  and  the  energy  displayed  is 
surprising. 

“In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Tabernacle,  which  is  a  very  ugly 
building,  resembling  in  shape  a  large  toadstool.  I  did  not  like  the  looks 
of  the  people  at  all,  —  they  looked  unrefined.  The  building  seats  13,000. 
George  0.  Cannon  preached  a  very  good  sermon  upon  Mormonism. 
Near  the  preacher  are  seats  for  the  Twelve  Apostles,  occupied  by  men 
not  very  apostolic  in  appearance,  who  were  dressed  in  linen  dusters,  and 
busied  themselves  in  breaking  the  communion  bread,  which  was  passed 
and  partaken  of  in  a  rather  shocking  way,  without  the  least  ceremony. 
There  are  no  pews  in  the  Tabernacle,  nothing  but  hard  pine  seats  with 
another  board  to  lean  against. 

“We  drove  from  church  to  our  cars,  where  we  found  a  large  amount 
of  fruit,  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  Jennings,  and  left  for  Ogden  where  we 
spent  the  night  on  a  sidetrack.  On  the  way  we  passed  Salt  Lake  again, 
which  was  very  lovely  just  before  sunset.  There  is  a  large  mountain, 
Church  Mountain,  that  rises  from  the  center  of  the  Lake.  I  believe  it 
is  used  for  the  Mormon  convicts.  We  arrived  at  Ogden  just  before  sun¬ 
set  and  watched  it  sink  behind  the  mountains.  .  .  . 

“The  next  morning,  Monday,  Sept.  22nd,  we  left  Ogden  at  an  early 
hour  and  returned  over  the  Union  Pacific  as  far  as  Evanston,  where  we 
took  breakfast.  The  gentlemen  went  into  a  coal  mine  nearby,  which 
runs  into  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  is  nine  miles  in  length.  At  this 
point  we  joined  the  regular  train  to  Cheyenne,  leaving  early  in  the 
morning.  Arriving  at  Cheyenne  our  cars  were  switched  onto  another 
railroad. 

“Saturday,  Sept.  27th,  we  left  for  home,  much  to  my  regret.  Reached 
Omaha  early  in  the  afternoon  and  left  our  cars  there.  Mr.  Sickles  was 
obliged  to  stop  there,  and  we  felt  as  though  our  party  was  beginning  to 
break  up. 

“On  board  the  train  to  Chicago  we  met  some  Mormon  ladies,  who 
were  really  very  pleasant.  One  of  them  was  daughter-in-law  to  Brigham 
Young.  We  arrived  at  Chicago  about  3  o’clock  of  Monday,  Sept.  28th, 
and  dined  at  the  Sherman  House.  Here  we  left  more  of  our  party,  only 
Mr.  Baker,  daughter  and  ourselves  returning  direct,  the  others  going  to 
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Detroit.  We  got  into  a  Hotel  Car,  so  we  did  not  even  get  off  for  meals 
until  we  reached  Niagara.  Here  we  had  a  lovely  view  of  the  Falls  in 
crossing  the  Suspension  Bridge.  Arrived  in  Boston  on  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  at  9:30.  We  were  gone  just  three  weeks  and  travelled  by  rail  5550 
miles.  Spent  1 5  nights  in  the  cars.  Longest  time  on  a  stretch  in  the  cars 
was  5  nights  and  4  days.  In  Directors’  Car  9  nights  and  6  days.” 

Helen  writes  ten  years  later  about  another  trip  through  the  West 
with  her  father: 


April  1,  1883. 

.  .  .  .  “Arrived  at  Santa  Fe  at  6:00  and  rode  through  the  odd  little 
streets  to  the  Palace  Hotel.  There  are  but  few  buildings  over  one  story 
high,  and  all  the  adobes  are  of  the  same  color,  of  course,  as  the  soil,  and 
are  surrounded  by  walls  of  adobe,  so  the  effect  is  very  peculiar  as  one 
looks  down  from  the  hotel  windows.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  moun¬ 
tains  and  is  a  smaller  place  than  I  imagined  it  to  be,  —  the  population 
is  about  6000.  In  the  evening  we  took  a  little  stroll  to  the  telegraph  office. 
Some  officers  of  the  barracks  opposite  called  and  have  arranged  to  drive 
us  to  the  Indian  village  tomorrow  A.M. 

April  yd 

.  .  .  .  “About  8:00  in  the  evening  we  were  called  for  by  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  Garrison  and  went  to  a  Mexican  'Bailie’.  We  took  quite  a 
long  walk  through  streets  that  were  unlighted  save  by  the  open  doors  of 
the  adobes.  It  was  a  strange,  weird  sight  as  we  wandered  along  in  the 
dark  from  one  little  street  to  another.  We  finally  reached  our  destina¬ 
tion,  a  small  house  where  the  dance  was  to  be  and  entered  through  a 
small  bedroom  to  the  dancing  room  beyond.  Gonzales,  the  dancing  mas¬ 
ter,  was  the  proprietor  and  we  were  cordially  welcomed  and  took  our  seats 
to  wait  for  the  dancers.  Presently  the  fiddler  and  guitar  player  came  and 
Gonzales  offered  to  teach  us  one  of  their  dances  while  we  were  waiting. 
I  danced  with  Major  Dickey  and  we  had  quite  a  merry  time.  The  dance 
resembled  a  quadrille  somewhat  and  Gonzales  put  us  through  very  well. 
Presently  the  men  and  women  arrived  and  we  enjoyed  watching  them 
very  much.  Their  round  dances  were  slow  and  graceful,  but  they  went 
through  with  them  so  soberly  that  it  was  very  amusing.  From  my  seat  I 
could  look  into  the  bedroom  beyond  and  saw  several  old  women,  the 
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matrons  of  the  occasion,  perhaps,  sitting  on  the  bed  smoking  their  ciga¬ 
rettes.  On  the  whole  I  enjoyed  the  strangeness  of  our  walk  to  and  fro 
quite  as  much  as  the  'Bailie’. 

April  4th 

.  .  .  .  “In  the  evening  we  were  joined  by  General  Crook,  a  famous 
Indian  fighter,  but  contrary  to  my  expectations  he  was  not  a  fierce  ap¬ 
pearing  man  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  we  found  him  very  agreeable 
and  he  spoke  most  kindly  of  the  friendly  tribes,  and  has  also  served 
them  in  defending  them  against  the  bad  practices  of  their  agents. 

April  $th 

.  .  .  .  “We  were  joined  by  two  of  General  Crook’s  aides,  Capt.  Bourke 
and  Lieut.  Fieberger,  both  exceedingly  agreeable  gentlemen.  Owing  to 
the  present  troubles  with  the  Apache  Indians,  all  the  troops  in  this  part 
of  the  country  are  out,  and  it  was  a  strange  experience  to  hear  of  and 
see  all  the  preparations  for  the  pursuit.  We  passed  through  a  town  where 
a  few  days  before  the  Apaches  had  committed  some  terrible  murders, 
and,  in  a  desolate  spot  on  the  plains  with  no  house  in  sight,  we  came 
upon  200  or  300  of  Gen.  McKenzie’s  men  with  their  horses  and  wagons. 
They  had  no  tents  and  had  passed  the  night  on  the  ground  waiting  there 
for  orders.  They  all  looked  weary  and  dusty  and  were  thankful  for  the 
few  newspapers  we  threw  them  as  the  train  stopped.  The  three  officers 
dined  with  us  in  our  car  and  were  delightfully  entertaining,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  them  all  speak  so  kindly  of  the  Indians  at  large  as  they 
did,  fully  acknowledging  the  blame  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
false  treatment,  though  of  course  not  excusing  these  recent  raids  upon 
innocent  men  and  their  property.  We  all  sympathised  heartily  with 
them  on  leaving  them  in  a  desolate  place  on  the  plains  where  they 
joined  their  men.  The  Lieut,  was  young  and  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  the  class  of  ’79,  the  one  we  had  so  gay  a  time  with  at  West 
Point,  and  had  just  been  ordered  West  six  months  ago.  We  were  told 
by  the  Capt.  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  young  officers  of  the  Army.  We 
passed  several  posts  of  soldiers  during  the  afternoon  and  at  one  of  them 
saw  a  large  number  of  horses  being  driven  into  camp  for  the  night.  All 
this  is  a  strange  experience.  We  are  told  the  Indians  are  going  South 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  track  them,  — -  in  fact,  it  takes  an  Indian 
to  do  it,  and  scouts  are  employed  for  that  purpose. 
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"Mr.  Sickles  decided  it  would  be  unwise  to  take  the  trip  to  Guay- 
mas,  Mexico,  as  we  had  planned,  on  account  of  the  Indian  outbreak,  so 
we  continue  directly  on  to  San  Diego.” 

Elisha  Atkins  continued  to  serve  as  vice-president  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1888.  An  account  of 
his  connection  with  the  railroad  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  president  of  the  road,  when  he  announced  the  death  of 
Elisha  Atkins: 

“Elisha  Atkins  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Union  Pacific  Directors 
in  continuous  service,  and  for  thirteen  years  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Company.  The  connection  of  Mr.  Atkins  with  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  Company  from  the  beginning,  as  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  as  one  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  places 
him  in  more  than  a  merely  business  relation  to  it. 

“His  part  in  successfully  launching  the  first  transcontinental  rail¬ 
road,  and  obtaining  for  it  the  financial  support  necessary  to  carry  it  to 
completion;  his  steadfast  adherence  to  its  fortunes  through  evil  and 
through  good  report;  and  his  long  and  honorable  service  in  its  executive 
departments,  —  are  matters  of  record;  but  only  those  immediately  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  know  how  proud  he  was  of  his  connection  with  this 
Company,  how  confident  of  its  future,  how  zealous  for  its  growth  and 
expansion.  His  pride  in  it  was  almost  paternal;  his  loyalty  to  it  stren¬ 
uous  and  constant. 

“In  the  financial  crises  which  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  called 
upon  to  meet  in  larger  degree  perhaps  than  almost  any  other  existing 
railroad  corporation,  he  never  wavered  in  his  support  or  faltered  in  his 
faith.  He  had  the  courage  to  look  danger  in  the  face,  and  the  skill  and 
resource  to  surmount  it  or  to  devise  a  means  of  escape  from  it. 

“In  those  other  and  perhaps  greater  emergencies  in  the  checkered 
history  of  our  enterprise,  in  which  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  public 
opinion  illustrated  itself,  when  unstinted  adulation  was  followed  close 
by  sweeping  and  equally  unreasoning  censure,  he  was  not  less  strong. 
Through  it  all  he  stood  firm  and  erect  against  misrepresentation  and 
detraction,  with  the  courage  that  comes  of  a  strong  character  and  a 
blameless  life. 

“The  service  rendered  this  Company  by  Mr.  Atkins  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  not  only  by  material  assistance  furnished  and  wise  counsel  given, 
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but  by  the  strength  and  stability  which  his  name  and  character  lent  to  its 
credit  and  its  standing,  is  beyond  computation. 

“I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  resolution : 

That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Atkins,  the  loss  is  experienced 
of  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  construction  period  of  the 
Company,  —  one  of  those  to  whose  wise  forecast  and  indomi¬ 
table  courage  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  chiefly  due,  and 
one  who  has  shown  himself  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  career  an  unflinching  supporter  and  faithful  friend.’  ” 

After  Elisha’s  death  in  November  1888,  Mary  Atkins  continued 
to  live  at  37  Commonwealth  Avenue  with  her  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  the  William  Howell  Reeds,  until  her  death  in  1895. 
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LIST  OF  EARLY  VESSELS  OF  E.  ATKINS 


Clipper  brig 

Black  Hawk 

Owned  by  Dennis  Brigham,  later  operated  by  Elisha  Atkins 
between  Boston  and  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello  and 
other  ports  on  the  Spanish  Main  1831-37.  Elisha  went  to 

“Wizard” 

Caracas  during  this  period. 

Ship  Charlotte 

Owned  by  William  Freeman.  Turned  over  to  Atkins  &  Free¬ 
man  in  1838.  Operated  to  Trinidad  and  Remedios.  This 

Brig  Adelaide 

was  the  beginning  of  the  business  in  Cuba.  Later  vessels 
operated  to  the  Cuban  ports  of  Santa  Cruz,  Sagua  La 

Brig  Neptune 

Grande,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  and  Cienfuegos. 

Brig  Oak 

Owned  by  Atkins  &  Freeman 

Chartered 

Schooner  Thorn 

First  vessel  despatched  by  Atkins  &  Freeman  to  La  Guayra 
and  Puerto  Cabello.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Co.  participated 
in  the  cargo. 

Chatham 

LATER  VESSELS 

Captain  Simpson 

Marine 

Captain  Burt  rescued  1 1 7  passengers  and  crew  of  the  “Cen¬ 
tral  America”  which  was  burned  at  sea. 

Tom  Corwin 

Lost  at  sea. 

Samos 

Lost  on  St.  Nicholas  Reef  on  May  4th,  1858  between 
Matanzas  and  Sagua  La  Grande. 

M.  B.  Stetson 

Captain  Beal  2nd  Mate,  later  Captain.  Captain  Beal  was 
captain  of  several  vessels.  Later  operated  the  Colonia  Gua- 
bairo  at  Soledad. 

Clotilde 

Built  by  Tobey  &  Littlefield. 

Neptune 

Second  of  name.  Built  at  Portsmouth. 

E.  Atkins  &  Co.  had  many  vessels  under  charter.  Cuban  vessels 
on  the  outward  voyage  carried  furniture,  dry  goods,  provisions,  ice 
&  barrel  shooks,  and  on  the  homeward  voyage  sugar  &  molasses. 


Captain  Johnston,  of  the  Norwegian  Bark  “Ellen,”  altering  his  course  from 
a  bird  striking  him  in  the  face.  As  a  result  the  vessel  assisted  with  the  rescue 

of  passengers  of  the  “Central  America.” 


The  Brig  “Marine”  of  Boston,  waiting  for  the  passengers  of  the  “Central 
America.”  Off  the  coast  of  Florida,  September  12,  1857. 

From  Harpers  Weekly 


E.  Atkins  &  Co.  Brig  Neptune 
Flying  House  Flag,  red,  white  and  red 


Edwin  F.  Atkins 
With  Horse  and  Colt 


Edwin  F.  Atkins 


Edwin  F.  Atkins,  son  of  Elisha  and  Mary  Freeman  Atkins,  was 
born  in  Boston  on  January  13,  1850.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
parents  were  living  with  the  William  Freemans’,  his  grandparents, 
on  Bulfinch  Street.  He  had  two  younger  sisters,  Grace  and  Helen. 
When  he  was  five  years  old  his  father  and  mother  moved  into  a 
home  of  their  own  on  Pemberton  Square.  For  several  years  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Brooks  Classical  School  for  boys.  During  his  youth  he 
spent  most  of  his  summers  in  Belmont. 

In  1866,  when  he  was  sixteen,  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Cuba. 
He  describes  his  trip  in  the  following  manner  in  his  book  “Sixty 
Years  in  Cuba”: 

“On  January  24,  1866  my  father  and  I  with  four  friends  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  steamship  Eagle  of  what  was  then  the  Alex¬ 
ander,  afterwards  the  Ward  Line.  The  journey  to  Havana,  which  now 
by  rail  and  steam  may  be  made  in  two  and  a  half  days,  meant  then  a 
rough  voyage  of  five,  six,  or  even  seven  days.  This  was  the  first  of  many 
dreadful  trips  I  made  back  and  forth  to  Cuba,  and  the  smell  of  cooking, 
bilge  water,  engine  oil  and  steam  from  the  sugar  cargo  on  those  old 
vessels  remains  in  my  memory  to  this  day. 

“We  entered  Havana  on  a  beautiful  January  morning.  The  sun  was 
rising,  and  other  craft,  which  like  the  Eagle  had  arrived  off  Morro 
Castle  after  the  sunset  gun,  were  making  the  harbour.  We  passed  be¬ 
tween  steep  banks  covered  with  barracks  and  fortifications,  with  here 
and  there  a  palm  tree  that  looked  very  strange  to  us.  To  an  American, 
Havana  seemed  a  city  of  feudal  times,  for  there  had  been  little  change 
in  its  appearance  since  the  days  of  its  settlement.  The  Moorish  archi¬ 
tecture,  the  many-colored,  red-roofed  buildings  with  their  high  unglazed 
windows  and  iron  grilles,  the  remnant  of  ancient  city  walls,  made  a  fas¬ 
cinating  scene,  especially  for  a  New  England  boy  of  sixteen  on  his  first 
trip  away  from  his  own  home.  .  .  . 

“Our  stay  in  Havana  lasted  only  a  few  days,  and  in  going  from  Ha¬ 
vana  to  Cienfuegos,  we  had  to  cross  the  island  to  Batabano  on  the  south 
coast.  The  distance  is  only  thirty  miles,  but  it  meant  a  four  or  five  hour 
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journey  by  rail.  From  Batabano  there  was  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly  boat 
service  to  all  ports  as  far  as  Santiago.  This  Menendez  Line  was  extremely 
profitable  to  its  owners,  as  it  was  the  only  means  of  transportation  on  the 
south  coast  and  travel  was  heavy.  .  .  . 

“Cienfuegos  was  a  growing  place  and  its  principal  merchants  were 
Spaniards  who  were  all  very  kind  during  the  week  or  more  we  spent 
there  and  did  everything  possible  for  our  entertainment.” 

He  finished  his  education  by  spending  two  years  in  Mr.  Fette’s 
school  in  Boston.  In  December  1868  he  entered  his  father’s  office 
on  India  Wharf.  He  describes  his  experience  as  follows: 

“India  and  Central  Wharves  were  the  headquarters  of  the  West 
Indies  trade,  which  included  such  houses  as  Benjamin  Burgess  &  Sons, 
Gossler  &  Company,  Philo  Shelton,  E.  Atkins  &  Company,  and  many 
other  old-time  merchants.  These  men  did  a  banking  as  well  as  a  com¬ 
mission  business  with  Cuba  by  advancing  money  on  sugar  crops  which 
were  shipped  to  them.  Most  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  was  of  grocery 
quality  and  both  were  sold  to  wholesale  grocers  or  jobbers  in  lots  rang¬ 
ing  from  ten  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  hogsheads. 

“I  clearly  remember  that  my  first  business  connection  with  Cienfuegos 
was  receiving  a  sugar  cargo  shipped  from  there,  which  was  landed  at 
Rowe’s  Wharf.  It  was  part  of  my  job  to  go  through  the  cargoes  of  molas¬ 
ses  to  note  the  color  and  to  taste  hundreds  of  hogsheads  to  ascertain  the 
quality.  If  it  was  sour,  it  was  sold  to  distillers  instead  of  to  grocers. 
.  .  .  Among  my  duties  also  was  the  checking  of  cargoes  delivered  from 
ships  and  attending  to  their  cooperage  and  storage.  We  shipped,  at  that 
time,  outward  cargoes  of  cooperage  stock,  and  I  had  to  tally  thousands  of 
barrel  heads,  hoops,  and  shooks  into  the  ships’  holds. 

“Another  of  my  duties  was  to  collect  bills  from  the  grocers  to  whom 
we  sold  sugar  and  molasses  directly  instead  of  through  agents,  as  was 
done  later  when  we  worked  through  the  refineries. 

“After  a  couple  of  years  as  receiving  clerk  I  began  to  work  on  the 
books.  The  accounts  of  the  firm  were  very  long  and  I  remember  staying 
at  the  office  many  a  night  until  after  ten  o’clock  to  get  the  trial  balance 
correct.  It  was  one  of  my  duties  to  use  the  letter-press  which  had  only 
recently  come  into  use  for  copying  letters,  which  had  previously  been 
done  by  hand. 
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“During  my  period  of  apprenticeship  my  father  was  devoting  more 
and  more  time  to  his  railroad  interests.  His  desire  to  be  free  from  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  Cuba  made  him  hasten  my  training  in  the  home  office 
in  order  that  I  might  be  fitted  to  relieve  him  of  the  active  management 
of  the  Cuban  end  of  the  business.” 

In  1869  my  father  made  a  trip  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
shortly  after  it  was  completed.  He  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his 
Uncle  Edwin  Atkins  after  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco:  — 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  12th,  ’69. 

Dear  Uncle: 

Here  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent  after  a  hard  journey 
of  3500  miles  by  cars,  500  by  stage,  &  100  in  the  saddle.  I  intended  to 
have  written  to  you  before  but  have  hardly  found  time  to  write  home, 
have  been  traveling  so  fast.  The  places  here  are  so  far  apart  that  it  is 
necessary  to  journey  day  &  night  to  get  around.  Last  night  was  the  first 
time  that  I  slept  all  night,  with  my  clothes  off,  for  two  weeks.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  slept  on  top  of  a  stage  on  a  rough  road  holding  on  with  hands 
&  feet;  sometimes  rolled  up  in  my  blankets  on  the  outside  of  a  bed,  — 
the  bugs  were  too  thick  to  get  inside;  &  at  other  times  out  of  doors,  to 
get  rid  of  the  bugs,  —  the  ranches  were  so  full  of  them,  but  I  have  got 
through  with  the  rough  part  now,  &  arrived  here  last  night. 

I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  my  journey  has  been.  Pass¬ 
ing  over  the  first  part  of  my  journey,  we  will  begin  at  Omaha  on  the 
U.P.R.R.  I  stopped  a  day  there.  I  visited  the  work  shops  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  city  itself  was  very  uninteresting.  Leaving  here  we  pass 
through  the  Platt  Valley,  where  the  land  is  very  rich  for  about  400  miles. 
This  is  the  only  land  on  the  road  of  much  value.  Llere  we  see  the  real 
prairie,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  all  sides  &  covered  with 
a  short,  fine  grass,  nothing  but  the  blue  sky  &  green  grass  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  there  are  large  herds  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  plains, 
but  no  other  signs  of  man.  Passing  over  this  we  begin  to  ascend  the 
grade  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Here  the  grass  is  brown  &  the  prairies 
begin  to  change  to  low  rolling  hills.  There  are  a  herd  of  antelope  scared 
by  the  engine,  —  they  run  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  &  stop  to  look 
at  the  train;  here  is  a  prairie  dog  town,  with  hundreds  of  little  hills  & 
a  dog  sitting  on  the  top  of  each.  There  is  a  small  species  of  owl  that  lives 
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in  the  same  holes  with  the  dogs  &  it  is  said  that  snakes  also  live  with  them, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  train  stops  at  Cheyenne  &  we  leave  it  to  take  a  trip  in  Colorado 
among  the  mountains;  a  long,  tiresome  ride  of  20  hours  by  stage  takes  us 
to  Denver.  We  get  on  top  of  the  stage  &  put  a  blanket  over  us  &  look 
to  our  pistols,  for  this  is  an  Indian  country.  The  driver  says  they  seldom 
attack  a  stage,  but  he  keeps  his  eyes  open  &  a  large  pistol  near  him.  We 
arrive  at  Denver  in  P.M.;  this  is  really  a  pretty  town,  —  the  stores  are 
mostly  brick  &  look  very  neat.  This  is  the  headquarters  and  base  of 
supply  for  the  mining  districts  in  the  mountains.  The  view  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  city  is  really  grand.  They  are  about  15  miles  from  the 
city,  rise  directly  from  the  plains  &  their  tops  are  covered  with  snow. 

Spending  the  night  here,  we  start  by  stage  in  the  morning  for  George¬ 
town,  50  miles  distant.  The  ride  up  the  mountain  &  through  Clear 
Creek  Canon  is  grand,  there  is  a  dozen  White  Mts.  combined  here,  but 
I  have  no  time  to  describe  the  scenery  to  you.  We  will  pass  on  to  George¬ 
town,  where  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening.  This  is  a  very  picturesque 
little  town  9,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  &  built  in  a  narrow 
valley  with  Clear  Creek  running  through  the  middle  of  it  &  steep  moun¬ 
tains  rising  about  3000  ft.  on  all  sides.  The  mts.  are  so  high  that  the 
sun  does  not  rise  until  eight  &  sets  about  four. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  start  for  Grey’s  Peak,  16  miles 
distant.  We  are  on  horseback  &  the  moon  is  shining  bright.  The  ride 
is  a  fine  one.  There  are  the  strangest  combinations  of  summer  &  winter 
here,  —  we  pass  through  a  valley  where  on  the  left  the  mountain  rises 
steep  &  its  side  is  full  of  snow;  on  the  right  &  where  I  am  riding 
there  is  a  round  mt.  covered  with  grass  &  wild  flowers,  &  between 
them  both  there  is  a  stream  of  the  purest  water  coming  from  a  bed  of 
snow.  The  air  is  so  thin  that  when  we  get  off  to  walk  &  keep  warm  we 
can  go  but  a  few  steps.  About  half  way  up  it  grew  so  thin  that  my  friend 
gave  out  &  could  go  no  higher,  &  left  him  to  get  back  the  best  way 
he  might  &  went  on  alone.  When  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridle  path  I 
tied  my  horse  &  tried  to  walk  about  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  top.  When 
I  had  taken  about  a  doz  steps  my  knees  began  to  shake  &  my  head 
to  swim,  my  heart  beat  so  hard  that  I  was  afraid  it  would  come  through 
my  shirt,  so  I  sat  down  to  rest.  After  repeating  the  operation  several  times 
I  made  a  strong  effort  &  gained  the  top,  14,300  ft.,  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  range,  where  I  laid  down  on  my  back  to  get  breath.  When  I 
could  look  around  I  saw  the  finest  view  that  could  be  imagined,  mountain 
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peaks  extending  for  200  miles  north,  south  &  west,  and  the  vast  sea  of 
plains  to  the  east. 

On  the  top  of  the  mt.  I  met  a  gentleman  who  had  gone  up  ahead 
of  me  &  we  have  been  traveling  together  ever  since.  I  got  a  head¬ 
ache  on  the  mt.  which  lasted  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  in  the  morning 
was  all  right  &  started  for  Central  City,  visiting  the  mines  there,  & 
returned  to  Denver  &  Cheyenne,  making  300  miles  staging  in  6  days. 

Taking  the  cars  again  passed  through  a  very  uninteresting  country 
until  we  reached  the  Black  Hill.  Here  I  rode  on  the  engine  through 
Echo  &  Weber  canons,  where  the  scenery  is  very  wonderful;  24  hours 
brings  us  to  Uinta  where  we  take  stage  to  Salt  Lake,  spending  two  days 
with  the  Mormons  T.hey  have  a  very  pretty  city  &  are  a  very  indus¬ 
trious  &  clean  people.  Ascending  one  of  the  hills  behind  the  city  we 
can  compare  it  with  the  country  around,  which  is  a  perfect  desert,  grow¬ 
ing  nothing  but  sage  brush;  in  the  city  below  we  see  gardens  in  the  high¬ 
est  of  state  cultivation,  growing  all  kinds  of  fruit  &  flowers  &  streams 
running  down  every  street,  by  which  they  obtain  their  water,  as  it  never 
rains  here. 

We  went  to  see  Brigham,  who  received  us  very  politely.  Sunday  went 
to  the  Tabernacle.  This  is  a  building  which  holds  8000  people.  It  is 
round  &  the  roof  supported  by  arches;  they  have  the  second  largest 
organ  in  America,  which  was  all  built  in  their  own  city  by  their  own 
people. 

In  the  evening  we  took  a  sulphur  bath  &  went  away  very  much 
pleased  with  Salt  Lake  City. 

From  there  we  went  direct  to  Yosemite  Valley.  I  have  neither  time 
or  room  to  describe  this  trip.  The  valley  is  about  8  miles  long  &  a  mile 
wide.  The  mountains  are  perpendicular  on  all  sides  to  between  300  & 
500  ft.,  one  of  them,  El  Capitan,  is  one  solid  rock  3400  ft.  high  with  a 
smooth  face  perhaps  half  a  mile  or  more  across,  &  a  grander  object 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  &  the  waterfalls  are  not  to  be  described. 

Spending  four  days  in  the  valley  we  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevadas  on 
horseback;  a  ride  of  2-V2  days  in  saddle,  a  day  &  half  by  stage,  &  half 
a  day  in  the  cars  brought  us  here,  tired,  dirty  &  ragged.  Out  of  a  party 
of  four,  two  only  had  any  boots  left  &  only  one  a  whole  seat  to  his  pants. 

My  friend  left  me  several  days  ago  &  returned  home,  so  I  am 
paddling  my  own  canoe.  Shall  leave  for  the  east  in  a  few  days,  but  as  I 
wish  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  to  the  north  to  avoid  my  cold,  shall 
probably  not  pass  through  N.  Y.  I  should  like  very  much  to  pass  a  day 
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with  you.  Have  not  been  troubled  with  my  cold  (hay-fever)  since  I 
passed  the  Mississippi,  but  had  it  severely  soon  after  leaving  N.  Y.  I 
think  California  is  a  sure  cure  for  it. 

Wishing  to  be  remembered  to  all, 

Yours  truly, 

Edwin  F.  Atkins 

Father  continues  his  reminiscences: 

“In  December  1869  my  father  sent  me  to  Cienfuegos  to  learn 
Spanish  and  Spanish  business  methods.  I  entered  the  office  of  Torriente 
Bros.,  Cuban  correspondents  of  E.  Atkins  &  Co.  During  the  next  fifteen 
winters  I  made  my  home  with  the  family  of  Don  Ramon  de  la  Torriente, 
where  I  was  treated  as  a  son.  Don  Ramon  with  his  brother,  Don  Esteban, 
established  a  shipping  house  in  Cienfuegos  and  gradually  acquired 
several  estates  in  the  country  roundabout. 

“The  years  1870  to  1882  brought  many  changes  in  business  and 
manufacturing  methods.  The  devastation  of  the  Ten  Years’  War  (the 
revolt  of  Cuba  against  the  Spanish  government),  extravagant  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  loss  of  slave  labor  led  to  the  impoverishment  and  transfer 
of  ownership  of  many  Cuban  sugar  estates. 

“During  this  period  I  became  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  Cuban 
end  of  the  business  of  E.  Atkins  &  Co.  and  in  1875  Father  gave  it  en¬ 
tirely  into  my  hands.  I  went  to  Cienfuegos  for  the  crop  season  and  spent 
much  time  looking  after  the  indebtedness  to  my  firm  and  securing  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  planters  and  business  houses.” 

During  these  troublesome  years  in  Cuba,  Torriente  Bros,  found 
it  more  and  more  difficult  to  meet  its  financial  obligations  to  E.  At¬ 
kins  &  Co.  Finally  conditions  got  so  desperate  that  Torriente  Bros, 
foreclosed  upon  several  sugar  estates,  among  them  Soledad,  formerly 
owned  by  the  Sarrias.  Later  Torriente  Bros,  turned  Soledad  over  to 
E.  Atkins  &  Co.  in  payment  of  their  debt.  My  father  persuaded  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  sugar  manufacturing  business  and 
operate  Soledad.  Thus  Soledad  became  the  property  of  E.  Atkins  & 
Co.  in  1 884. 

When  my  father  was  not  occupied  with  Cuban  affairs  he  was 
busy  with  other  interests  in  Boston.  In  1872  he  took  the  summer 
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off  to  travel  in  Europe.  He  became  a  partner  in  E.  Atkins  &  Co.  in 
1874  and  in  1876  he  became  president  of  the  Bay  State  Sugar  Re¬ 
finery  Co.  in  which  his  father  had  a  large  interest.  He  was  president 
of  the  company  for  twelve  years  and  then  the  refinery  was  sold  to  the 
Havemeyers  of  the  Sugar  Refineries  Company.  This  company  later 
became  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company. 

My  father  and  mother  were  married  in  Belmont  in  1882,  and 
the  story  of  their  life  together  in  Belmont  and  Cuba  is  written  in  a 
later  chapter. 

We  turn  now  to  my  mother’s  family,  the  Wrisleys  and  Hart- 
shornes. 


' 

Wrisley 


WRISLEY  FAMILY  LINE  IN  AMERICA 


Richard  Risley 
d.  1648 

Richard  Risley 
baptized  1648 

Samuel  Risley 
d.  1756 

David  Risley 
b.  1710 

David  Wrisley 
1740-1819 

Obediah  Wrisley 
1776-1826 

Josiah  Lyman  Wrisley 
1803-1857 

Franklin  Wrisley 
1834-1884 

Katharine  Wrisley 
•  1860-1953 


m.  Mary - 

m.  Rebecca  Adams 

m.  1704  Rebecca  Gaines 

m.  Naomi  Strickland 

m.  1764  Hannah  Severance 
d.  1818 

m.  1797  Ruth  Parmenter 

m.  Fidelia  Allis  Waite 
1807-after  1850 

m.  Helen  Hartshorne 
1838-1907 

m.  Edwin  F.  Atkins 
1850-1926 


Richard  Risley  came  to  America  in  the  Ship  Griffiin,  which 
sailed  from  Downes,  England  on  July  15,  1638.  The  vessel  arrived 
in  Boston  Harbour,  bringing  a  group  of  colonists  led  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker.  Under  his  guidance  they  settled  in  southern  New 
England.  Richard  Risley,  who  accompanied  them,  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut.  Richard  Risley 
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and  his  son  Richard  lived  in  Hartford.  Samuel,  the  grandson,  moved 
to  Glastonbury,  Conn,  where  David  Risley  of  the  fourth  generation 
and  another  David  of  the  fifth  generation  were  born. 

The  second  David  Wrisley  lived  in  Glastonbury  during  his  youth. 
In  1760  he  moved  to  Northfield  and  later  to  Greenfield,  and  then 
to  Bernardston.  On  October  24,  1764  he  married  Hannah  Sever¬ 
ance  and  the  couple  settled  in  the  nearby  town  of  Gill.  They  were 
the  first  of  the  family  to  use  the  “W”  before  their  name.  They 
had  ten  children,  one  of  them  Obediah,  my  great-great  grandfather. 
As  the  years  went  by,  one-fifth  of  the  population  in  the  small  town 
of  Gill  were  Wrisleys. 

The  Wrisley  farm,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  center  of  Gill, 
was  on  the  old  stage  road  which  ran  to  Brattleboro,  Vt.  It  was  located 
on  a  hillcrest  overlooking  the  valley.  The  house  was  in  ruins  before 
1832.  The  homestead  cellar  hole  and  filled-in  well  are  near  a  farm 
now  belonging  to  William  Glenn  Boyle.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  1952 
about  the  Wrisley  well,  which  had  been  famous  for  its  clear,  cold 
water. 


FILLED-IN  WELLS 
By  William  Glenn  Boyle 

I  lack  the  heart  to  climb  my  pasture  hill 

And  build  anew  in  thought  this  phantom  place 
Cut  sumac  back,  replace  each  ghostly  sill 

Near  golden-rod  and  dying  Queen  Anne’s  lace. 

I  lack  the  heart  to  clear  this  rock-filled  well, 

Even  in  thought  I  would  not  touch  a  stone  — 
A  single  stone  where  once  the  bucket  fell 

Deep  down  where  once  a  round  of  water  shone. 

For  filled-in  wells  still  hold  in  mirrored  picture 
Faces  of  old  and  young  who  lowered  the  sweep 
And  wrong  it  is  to  touch  in  slightest  measure 
These  deep  down  faces  lost  in  endless  sleep. 

Like  things  that  only  soul  and  mind  can  treasure 
All  filled-in  wells  we  give  to  God  to  keep. 
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The  owners  of  the  well,  David  Wrisley  and  his  wife  Hannah,  are 
buried  on  East  Cemetery  Ridge  overlooking  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
Their  slate  head  stones  read: 

David  Wrisley 
d.  1819  ag.  79  Jan.  23 

From  early  youth  to  hoary  age 
The  Lord  has  been  my  stay. 

He’ll  not  forsake  those  who  Him  trust 
In  health’s  distressing  day. 

Hannah  Wrisley 
d.  1818  ag.  74  March  18 

Return  my  friends  nor  shed  a  tear, 

In  sweet  repose  I  slumber  here, 

To  trouble  me  the  wicked  cease 
And  all  is  silence,  rest  and  peace. 


Josiah  Lyman  Wrisley 
My  Great  Grandfather 
1803-1857 


Lyman  Wrisley 


Lyman  Wrisley,  son  of  Obediah  Wrisley,  was  born  in  Gill  in 
1803.  On  Sept.  3,  1826  he  married  Fidelia  Allis  Waite.  Soon  after 
his  marriage  they  moved  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire  where  he  kept 
an  inn.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father-in-law,  who  was 
also  an  innkeeper,  and  was  known  to  his  townspeople  as  “Landlord” 
Waite.  Lymans  brother,  Jewett,  also  kept  a  hotel  in  Great  Falls. 
His  brother  Obediah,  Jr.  left  Gill  and  went  out  west.  His  sister 
Dolly  lived  in  Bernard,  N.  H.  Lyman  Wrisley  and  Fidelia  had 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  Franklin,  my  grandfather,  Fred,  John 
and  Frances. 

Lyman  Wrisley  lived  many  years  in  Dover  and  besides  his  duties 
as  an  innkeeper  he  was  also  sheriff  of  the  town.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Millbury,  Mass.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1857  ^e  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Dover,  N.H.  paper: 

Death  of  Lyman  Wrisley 

Notice  has  already  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  the  sudden  demise  of 
the  gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  article.  To  say  that  Mr.  Wrisley 
was  just,  kind  and  honorable  in  his  dealings  with  mankind  is  but  to 
reiterate  what  has  been  already  said  and  responded  to  by  every  heart 
that  knew  him  —  but  the  ordinary  virtues  which  cluster  around  his 
manly  character  were  not  all  that  belonged  to  him. 

While  he  was  too  lofty  in  purpose  and  too  elevated  in  principle  to 
stoop  to  a  mean  or  dishonorable  action,  or  to  countenance  the  slightest 
approach  to  deception  to  advance  his  personal  interest,  he  had  not  un- 
frequently  made  the  stern  duties  of  official  life  to  bend,  by  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  risk  of  loss,  to  the  merciful  work  of  aiding  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  were  involved. 

I  will  not  stop  to  weave  adjective  phrases  to  portray  his  worth,  but 
will  here  barely  state  what  I  received  recently  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
knew  him  well,  —  himself  a  mechanic,  —  that  there  are  many  such  of 
small  means  in  our  community  who,  when  for  years  Mr.  Wrisley  served 
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Fidelia  Allis  Waite  Wrisley 

My  Great  Grandmother 

Born  May  io,  1807  in  Whateley,  Mass, 
m.  September  13,  1826;  died  after  1850. 
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in  the  capacity  of  Sheriff,  might  have  been  ruined  in  business  and  them¬ 
selves  and  families  left  penniless,  had  he  pursued  the  ordinary  course 
which  the  law  allowed,  but  instead  of  this  in  numerous  instances  his 
counsel  and  his  aid  were  given  to  extricate  the  sufferers  and  to  avert 
the  blow  that  would  have  crushed  them.  Many  such,  now  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  comfort  and  ease  through  his  instrumentality,  drop  the  tear 
of  regret  with  those  of  his  bereaved  family,  that  a  true  and  faithful 
friend  has  departed. 

As  a  pillar  of  strength,  where  his  nature  was  known 
His  virtues  forever  will  stand 
And  his  failings,  whatever  of  such  can  be  shown 
Will  be  traced  upon  tear-moistened  sand. 


Portraits  of  the  Lyman  Wrisleys  hung  on  the  stairs  in  my  family’s 
house  in  Belmont.  Although  I  knew  the  wife’s  picture  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Lyman  Wrisley  I  did  not  know  her  maiden  name  and  no  one  in 
our  family  could  remember  it.  I  tried  for  years  to  identify  her  and 
was  finally  rewarded  in  my  long  search  by  finding  that  her  name 
was  Fidelia  Allis  Waite.  I  had  not  intended  to  write  in  detail  of 
older  generations  beyond  the  Wrisleys  and  Hartshornes,  but  as  I 
found  that  my  great-grandmother’s  mother’s  name  was  Allis,  I 
thought  my  daughter-indaw,  Nancy  Allis  Claflin,  descendant  of 
this  family,  might  find  something  of  interest  in  the  story.  I  shall 
tell  of  the  Waites  and  Allises  together,  for  the  two  families  were  part 
of  the  history  of  ancient  Hatfield. 

Hatfield,  Massachusetts  was  settled  before  Deerfield,  and  was  the 
scene  of  much  fighting  during  King  Philip’s  and  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars.  Benjamin  Waite,  William  Allis,  and  his  son  John 
Allis,  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  village.  Benjamin  Waite 
was  first  mentioned  at  Hatfield  in  1664.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Richard  and  Gamalial  Waite  of  Boston  and  came  to  Hat¬ 
field  from  Seconet,  R.  I.  On  his  arrival  he  was  already  experienced 
in  Indian  warfare  for  he  had  been  in  the  Narragansett  campaigns. 
He  came  to  Hatfield  as  a  guide  and  leader  of  scouts.  He  is  listed  in 
1684  in  Hatfield  as  having  Lot  1 1  of  20  rods  “against  hill  by  Great 
Swamp,”  while  John  Allis  occupied  Lot  9  of  48  rods. 
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The  Allises  were  among  the  six  original  church  members  in 
Hatfield  and  William  Allis  was  lieutenant  of  a  company  of  soldiers 
in  1675.  During  that  year  145  settlers  along  the  Connecticut  River 
were  killed,  nine  of  whom  were  from  Hatfield.  William  Allis,  Jr. 
was  among  the  number.  On  May  30,  1676  the  town  was  burned 
by  the  Indians.  King  Philip  died  in  August  of  that  year,  and  King 
Philip’s  War  apparently  came  to  an  end. 

On  September  19th,  1676  came  Hatfield’s  “Great  Calamity” 
when  Indians  again  attacked  the  town.  At  eleven  o’clock  the  Indians 
attacked  the  few  men  left  in  Hatfield,  who  were  working  on  a  house 
outside  the  palisades.  They  killed  three  men  and  fell  upon  the 
women  and  children.  They  set  fire  to  seven  houses,  killed  nine  per¬ 
sons,  making  twelve  killed,  wounded  four,  and  took  seventeen  cap¬ 
tives,  and  escaped  to  the  woods.  The  Indian  party  then  attacked 
Deerfield,  killing  one  and  capturing  four.  Among  the  captives  were 
Benjamin  Waite’s  wife  and  three  daughters,  and  John  Allis’s  six- 
year-old  daughter,  Abigail.  John  Allis’s  wife  was  killed  during  the 
massacro 

After  some  delay  Benjamin  Waite,  accompanied  by  Stephen 
Jennings,  went  to  Canada  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  captives.  In 
January  they  arrived  in  the  village  of  Sorell  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  where  they  found  Jennings’  wife  in  an  Indian  lodge,  and  the 
remaining  captives  in  the  town.  Waite  found  a  new  daughter  added 
to  the  family,  whom  they  named  “Canada.”  Unable  to  negotiate  for 
the  return  of  all  the  captives,  the  two  men  went  to  Quebec  where  they 
received  help  from  the  French  governor.  Returning  to  Sorell  they 
arranged  ransom  for  all  the  captives  and  took  them  to  Albany.  They 
were  met  south  of  Albany  by  men  and  horses  from  Hatfield  and  with 
their  help  the  captives  reached  home  after  an  absence  of  eight 
months. 

On  his  return  Benjamin  Waite  rebuilt  his  burned  house  and 
lived  peacefully  for  some  years,  bringing  up  three  boys  beside  his 
four  girls.  On  February  29,  1704  Deerfield  was  again  attacked. 
Hearing  the  news,  Benjamin  Waite  and  Samuel  Allis  were  among 
the  first  to  go  to  her  relief.  Both  were  killed  in  the  meadow  fight  that 
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morning  in  front  of  Deerfield.  Benjamin  Waite  and  Samuel  Allis 
are  buried  in  the  Deerfield  Cemetery.  On  the  single  marker  it  says: 

To  the  Dead  of 
1704 

The  Grave  of 
48  men,  women,  and 
children,  victims 
of  the  French  and 
Indian  Raid  on 
Deerfield 
Feb.  29,  1704 

Among  the  names  of  48  men,  women  and  children  who  died  that 
morning  were: 

Garrison  soldiers  and  men 
who  came  to  the  Rescue 
from  the  Towne  below 

On  the  meadows 
Sgt.  Benjamin  Waite  about  54 
“The  Hero  of  the  Connecticut  Valley” 

Samuel  Allis  56 

Benjamin  Waite  and  John  Allis  had  large  families.  In  1796  a 
descendant  of  Benjamin  Waite  married  a  descendant  of  John  Allis. 
Thus  Benjamin  Waite  and  John  Allis  became  our  ancestors. 


Connection  of  Waite  and  Allis  Families 


Waite  Family 


Benjamin  Waite 
d.  1704 
Hatfield 

John  Waite 
1680-1744 
Hatfield 

John  Waite,  Jr. 
1703-1776 
Whateley 

Joel  Waite 
!754-i835 

Lemuel  Waite 
1776-1847 


Lyman  Wrisley 
1803-1857 

Franklin  Wrisley  m 
1834-1884 

Katharine  Wrisley  m 
1860-1953 


Allis  Family 

William  Allis 

First  settler  Hatfield 

Capt.  John  Allis 
1642-1691 
Hatfield  and  Btdtorr 

Nathaniel  Allis 
1685-1750 

John  Allis 
1718-1764 
Hatfield 

Russell  Allis 
1756-1843 

Roxa  Allis 


Fidelia  Allis  Waite 
1807-after  1850 

Helen  Hartshorne 
1838-1907 

.  Edwin  F.  Atkins 
1850-1926 
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Franklin  Wrisley 


Franklin  Wrisley,  son  of  Lyman  and  Fidelia  Waite  Wrisley, 
was  born  in  Millbury,  Mass,  on  June  4th,  1834.  There  were  four 
children,  Frederick,  Franklin,  John  and  Frances.  They  lived  for 
some  time  in  Whateley,  Mass.,  part  of  old  Hatfield.  They  moved 
from  there  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire  where  Lyman  Wrisley  owned 
a  hotel.  All  three  sons  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  and 
went  into  the  hotel  business.  Among  the  Wrisley  papers  there  was 
a  clipping  from  a  Dover,  N.H.,  newspaper.  It  was  evidently  part  of 
an  account  telling  what  the  graduates  from  the  Pine  Hill  School  of 
Dover  were  doing  in  the  outside  world: 

“Frank  Wrisley  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Tremont  and  Revere 
Houses  of  Boston,  a  courteous,  hightoned  gentleman  who  manages  the 
Tremont  so  as  to  make  it  the  home  of  the  best  people  of  the  land. 

“Fred  Wrisley  is  now  chief  of  the  Fifth  Ave.  Hotel  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  hotel  men  of  the  country. 

“John  Wrisley,  the  third  of  the  brothers,  is  steward  of  the  Tremont 
House,  and  all  are  worthy  sons  of  one  of  the  the  finest  men  Dover  ever 
had  within  her  borders.” 

Franklin  Wrisley  married  Helen  Hartshorne  in  Charlestown  on 
June  8,  1858  and  they  lived  in  Chester  Square,  Boston,  where  their 
daughter  Katharine  was  born  on  July  11,  i860.  Eight  years  later 
they  had  another  daughter,  Margaret  (Rita). 

After  the  Civil  War  Franklin  became  manager  of  the  New  York 
Hotel,  and  the  family  moved  to  New  York.  In  1879  he  purchased 
with  Mr.  Stanfield  the  Hotel  Victoria  (the  Albemarle). 

In  a  letter  to  her  daughter  Rita,  Helen  Wrisley  describes  her  first 
visit  to  the  newly  acquired  Hotel  Victoria  in  New  York.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
field,  whom  she  mentions,  was  joint  owner  of  the  hotel  with  Frank¬ 
lin  Wrisley. 
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Franklin  Wrisley 
1834-1884 

My  Grandfather 


Helen  Hartshorne  Wrisley 
1838-1907 

My  Grandmother 
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“Victoria”.  Nov.  6,  1879 

My  dear  Rita : 

I  shall  direct  this  letter  to  you  and  you  can  read  it  to  the  family.  I 
know  Auntie  will  be  very  anxious  to  hear  about  the  “Bustle.” 

When  I  seated  myself  in  the  cars  at  Belmont  it  flew  out  into  the  aisle, 
then  I  whacked  it  around  and  up  it  went  into  the  window.  However, 
when  I  once  sat  on  it,  it  had  to  succumb  and  by  the  time  I  arrived  here 
it  had  lost  its  spirit  and  a  good  deal  of  its  “pristine  beauty.”  Just  now  I 
have  taken  it  off  and  am  enjoying  a  good  square  “set-down.” 

It  was  dreadfully  sloppy  and  sloshy  here  when  we  got  in,  and  we 
came  up  on  the  Elevated  Road,  which  I  think  is  quite  an  institution.  Of 
course  Papa  was  very  glad  to  see  us  and  we  went  directly  in  to  breakfast, 
—  met  Uncle  John  on  the  way. 

I  have  a  room  on  the  Avenue,  I  don’t  know  how  many  flights  up, 
but  it  doesn’t  seem  very  high.  When  I  first  looked  out  it  seemed  as  if 
every  window  of  the  “Brunswick”  had  a  man  in  it  with  his  nightshirt 
on!  My  modesty  forbade  me  to  determine  whether  they  were  “85  cen¬ 
ters”  When  I  think  that  they  are  pretty  nearly  dressed  I  shall  pursue 
my  investigations. 

Papa  has  been  up  and  taken  me  all  over  the  House.  The  rooms  are 
lovely,  all  finished  in  hard  wood,  and  the  views  magnificent.  The  stairs 
are  marble  and  iron  to  the  very  top,  and  the  dado  on  the  staircase  is 
yellowish  marble,  and  on  it  is  hung  in  long  festoons  a  large  crimson 
plush-covered  rope  to  hang  on  by  as  you  ascend  to  the  seventh  heaven,  — 
it  gives  the  staircase  quite  a  regal  appearance.  At  the  head  of  every  stair¬ 
case  in  the  centre  of  the  house  are  large  open  landings,  I  should  think 
thirty  feet  square,  with  black  and  white  marble  floors.  And  at  the  Twenty 
Seventh  St.  side  of  each  is  a  row  of  arches  that  marks  the  long  corridor, 
and  the  pillars  and  arches  are  fancifully  painted,  and  remind  one  of  old 
Venetian  pictures. 

Mr.  Stanfield  has  just  been  in,  and  knit  two  or  three  times  around 
on  my  mitten,  —  his  grandmother  taught  him,  —  so  what  a  sociable 
time  he  and  I  will  have! 

Now  I  must  close  this  lengthy  epistle.  I  have  just  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  seen  a  young  lady  with  a  plaid  underskirt  and  a  plain  green 
overskirt,  —  how’s  that?  She  looks  quite  stunning. 

I  hope  to  get  a  letter  from  you  very  soon.  Give  lots  of  love  to  Kit  and 
all  the  folks,  and  tell  Benjie  that  Schwartz  has  a  store  right  opposite 
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here  on  Broadway.  If  I  hear  of  an  awfully  good  girl  and  a  very  good 
boy,  I  may  look  in  their  window  and  tell  you  what  I  see. 

Kiss  dear  little  Betty  for  her  Auntie  Nelly,  and  take  lots  for  yourself, 
from 

Mama. 

In  New  York  the  Wrisleys  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  many  in¬ 
teresting  people,  who  stayed  in  their  hotel.  The  friends  they  knew 
best  were  the  actors,  Lawrence  Barrett  and  his  family,  Edwin  Booth, 
and  also  General  and  Mrs.  George  Armstrong  Custer.  In  1876,  the 
year  of  the  massacre,  their  daughter  Kitty  was  invited  to  visit  the 
Custers  at  their  camp  in  Wyoming,  but  as  she  was  only  sixteen,  she 
was  not  allowed  to  go.  When  Mrs.  Custer  returned  to  New  York 
after  the  massacre  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  she  worked  at  the  Deco¬ 
rative  Arts  Society  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  hotel.  Through 
friendship  with  her,  my  grandmother  became  interested  in  design 
and  embroidery.  She  was  an  expert  needlewoman  and  many  beauti¬ 
ful  pieces  made  by  her  are  now  in  my  possession. 

Franklin  Wrisley  was  a  collector  of  interesting  and  valuable 
books.  Misfortune  in  business  forced  him  to  sell  much  of  his  library, 
but  some  of  his  books  are  still  in  our  family. 

The  life  of  the  Wrisleys  in  New  York  came  to  an  end  when 
Franklin  Wrisley  died  in  1884.  The  following  notice  is  from  a  New 
York  newspaper: 

“Mr.  Frank  Wrisley,  of  Messrs.  Frank  Wrisley  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  in  this  city,  died  very  suddenly  on  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Wrisley  was  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age.  When  the 
late  Paran  Stevens  was  proprietor  of  the  Tremont  and  Revere,  Boston, 
Mr.  Wrisley  was  connected  with  these  noted  hotels.  Subsequently  he 
came  to  this  city  and  became  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Hotel  and 
later  opened  the  Bellevue  Hotel  at  Seabright,  N.J.  In  1879  he,  with 
Mr.  M.  M.  Stanfield,  became  proprietor  of  the  Victoria,  which  is  owned 
by  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Hartshorne,  of  Belmont, 
Mass.,  where  he  has  for  some  years  had  a  country  residence.  His  wife 
and  two  daughters  survive  him.  One  of  his  daughters  is  Mrs.  Edwin  F. 
Atkins,  of  Boston.  She  is  now  in  Cuba.  Col.  Wrisley  was  commissioned 
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Oct.  17,  1871,  as  Commissary  of  Subsistence  of  the  First  Division, 
N.G.S.N.Y.,  and  had  the  brevet  rank  of  Colonel.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  exemplary  traits,  generous,  affable  and  just,  of  fine  presence,  and 
had  a  large  circle  of  friends.  His  death  has  produced  a  marked  impres¬ 
sion  and  is  unfeignedly  mourned  and  regretted.” 

After  her  husband’s  death  Helen  Wrisley  returned  to  Boston 
with  her  daughter  Rita  and  they  lived  in  our  house  at  580  Concord 
Avenue,  Belmont.  Helen  Wrisley  died  in  1907. 

I  shall  now  write  of  my  Grandmother  Wrisley’s  family,  the 
Hartshornes. 


Hartshorne 


THE  HARTSHORNE  FAMILY  LINE  IN  AMERICA 


Thomas  Hartshorne 
1620-1683 

Benjamin  Hartshorne 
1654- 

Benjamin  Hartshorne 
1685- 

Benjamin  Hartshorne 
1720- 

Deacon  James  Hartshorne 
1750-1824 

Colonel  James  H.  Hartshorne 
1776-1870 

James  H.  Hartshorne 
1807-1880 
Died  in  Belmont 

Helen  Hartshorne 
1838-1907 

Katharine  Wrisley 
1860-1953 


m.  Susanna  Bruce 

m.  Elizabeth  Brown 

m.  Elizabeth  Boutwell 

m.  Mary  Swain 

m.  Sarah  Hopkinson 

m.  Abigail  Coggin  in  1803 

m.  Maria  Williams 
1808-1886 

m.  Franklin  Wrisley 
1834-1884 

m.  Edwin  F.  Atkins 
1850-1926 


The  Hartshorne  family  lived  for  six  generations  in  South  Red¬ 
ding,  Mass,  (now  Wakefield)  until  James  H.  Hartshorne,  Jr.  moved 
to  Belmont  in  1 860. 

Thomas  Hartshorne,  the  first  of  the  family  in  America,  was  born 
in  England  about  1620.  He  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Reading. 
The  exact  date  of  his  arrival  in  America  is  not  known.  He  married 
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Susanna  Bruce  and  had  six  sons.  In  1648  he  was  made  a  freeman  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  (A  freeman  was  a  man  who  had  the 
right  to  vote  and  enjoyed  certain  privileges  within  the  colony.) 
Thomas  Hartshorne  died  in  1683. 

There  is  no  available  information  about  the  twTo  first  Benjamin 
Hartshornes.  The  third  Benjamin  Hartshorne  and  his  son  James 
Hartshorne  are  listed  on  the  Rolls  of  a  Company  of  Militia  of  the 
First  Parish  of  Reading  under  the  date  April  19,  1775.  Deacon 
James  Hartshorne  (1750-1824)  in  his  early  life  kept  a  grocery  store 
in  South  Reading.  When  he  grew  older,  he  became  a  deacon  of  the 
Church.  “He  was  a  modest,  upright  man.”  * 

Col.  James  Hartshorne  (1776-1870)  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  Abigail  Coggin,  bought  the  old  house  at  the  end  of  Redding  Pond, 
now  known  as  the  “Colonel  Hartshorne  House”  which  is  preserved 
as  a  historical  site.  Five  children  were  born  in  this  house,  among 
them  my  great  grandfather,  James  Hartshorne,  Jr.  After  the  death 
of  Abigail,  his  wife,  he  married  Mary  Poole. 

Colonel  Hartshorne  acquired  his  military  title  as  commander  of 
a  company  of  cavalry  organized  in  1797  for  men  of  Reading  and 
vicinity.  The  only  record  of  its  activities  during  the  War  of  1812 
was  made  when  the  Colonel  conducted  his  men  to  Charlestown  to 
help  strengthen  the  forts  of  Boston  Harbour.  Colonel  Hartshorne 
continued  with  this  organization  until  it  disbanded  in  1828. 

Colonel  Hartshorne  was  a  shoe  manufacturer,  his  shop  being 
located  in  a  building  west  of  the  house.  The  Colonel  bought  and 
furnished  materials  that  were  distributed  to  people  about  town  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ability  to  work  on  this  or  that  part  of  the  shoes.  He 
sold  these  shoes  when  they  were  completed  to  widely  scattered  cus¬ 
tomers,  some  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans.  He  was  a  substantial 
citizen  and  highly  regarded  for  his  personal  integrity. 

Colonel  Hartshorne  occupied  the  post  of  Town  Treasurer  for 
many  years.  He  lived  in  his  house  on  Redding  Pond  until  his  death 
in  1870.  His  second  wife,  Mary  Poole  Hartshorne,  lived  on  in  the 
house  with  her  daughter  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  93. 


*  Easton’s  History  of  Reading. 


Colonel  Hartshorne  House,  South  Reading  (now  Wakefield) 

The  Hartshorne  house  is  the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Wakefield.  It  is 
located  at  the  end  of  Redding  Pond  and  is  maintained  by  the  Colonel  Harts¬ 
horne  House  Association.  The  west  part  of  the  house  was  built  about  1681. 


Richard  Williams  House 
Chelsea,  Mass. 


Hartshorne  Connection 
WILLIAMS  FAMILY 


To  Helen 

In  this  “Old  House”  as  I’ve  heard  say 
Your  great  great-grandfather  first  saw  the  day 
’Twas  Seventeen  Hundred  Twenty-Three 
If  the  date  was  brought  correct  to  me. 

Under  this  roof  in  Seventy-Nine 
Your  Grandpa  was  launched  on  the  shores  of  time 
And  supposing  that  he  would  need  a  mate 
Here  Grandma  was  born  in  Eighty-Eight. 

In  another  year  the  “Old  House”  will  be  gone 
Few  will  care  who  in  it  was  born 

But  thinking  the  “House”  would  have  charm  for  you 
I  give  you  the  picture  with  good  wishes,  too. 

Written  to  my  grandmother  by  Aunt  Rachel  Raynor,  October  20,  1873.  The  great 
great-grandfather  referred  to  here  was  on  the  Smith  side  of  the  family. 
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Richard  Williams 
1779-1823 

Father  of  Maria  Williams  Hartshorne 
My  Great  Great  Grandfather 


James  Hartshorne 
1807-1880 
My  Great  Grandfather 


James  H.  Hartshorne 


James  H.  Hartshorne,  son  of  Colonel  James  Hartshorne  and  Abi¬ 
gail  Coggin  Hartshorne  was  born  in  1807  in  the  family  house  in 
South  Reading.  He  grew  up  in  Reading  and  entered  the  leather 
business  in  Boston.  He  married  Maria  Williams  of  Charlestown. 
After  their  marriage  they  lived  in  the  family  homestead  in  Reading 
where  three  children  were  born,  Helen,  my  grandmother,  Emma, 
and  James  H.  Hartshorne,  Jr.  When  the  children  grew  older  they 
moved  to  Charlestown  where  they  had  better  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  They  lived  with  Maria  Hartshorne’s  mother’s  family.  Maria’s 
father,  Richard  Williams,  had  died  in  1823,  and  her  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Rachel  Smith,  had  married  Edmund  Parker.  She 
was  known  in  the  family  as  Grandmother  Parker. 

In  1858  Helen  Hartshorne  was  married  to  Franklin  Wrisley, 
from  the  Williams  home  in  Charlestown.  Her  sister  Emma,  and  her 
brother,  James,  Jr.  had  finished  their  education,  and  the  family 
were  able  to  move  in  i860  to  a  home  of  their  own,  the  Whitney 
house  on  Pleasant  St.,  Belmont.  The  house  soon  became  the  family 
centre.  Emma  Hartshorne  married  Benjamin  Adams  and  continued 
to  live  with  her  parents,  and  Helen,  Mrs.  Franklin  Wrisley,  who 
lived  in  New  York,  returned  with  her  family  for  frequent  visits. 

James,  Jr.  joined  the  Navy  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  with 
the  U.  S.  Fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  blockade  and  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  He  wrote  home  from  the  U.S.S.  Katahdin  off  Gal¬ 
veston,  May  17,  1863: 

We  came  very  near  catching  a  prize  last  Sunday,  or  we  did  catch 
her,  but  she  had  to  run  ashore  to  get  away  from  us.  I  had  to  go  aboard 
of  her  and  burn  her,  which  I  did  after  being  nearly  drowned  in  getting 
through  the  surf.  We  had  the  boat  filled  three  times.  There  was  a  very 
heavy  sea  running.  A  southeaster  was  blowing  right  on  shore,  but  the 
Captain  gave  me  his  gig  to  go  in,  which  is  a  splendid  whale  boat  and 
would  outlive  almost  any  sea.  We  never  could  have  gone  through  that 
surf  in  any  other  kind  of  a  boat.  We  all  came  on  board  looking  more  like 
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drowned  rats  than  human  beings.  She  flew  an  English  flag  all  the  time 
we  were  chasing  her.  I  gobbled  that  and  brought  it  off  together  with  a 
few  other  articles.  She  was  not  worth  much.  She  was  bound  in  to  get  a 
load  of  cotton,  I  suppose.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  cotton,  tell  Nellie 
that  Amanda  did  not  say  anything  to  me  about  the  piece  of  furniture  she 
built  for  my  niece,  Miss  Kitty.  I  have  seen  some  of  Amanda’s  handiwork 
and  know  that  whatever  she  does  do  she  does  first  rate. 

*  Kiss  Miss  Kitty  from  me,  and  tell  her  to  be  a  good  little  girl  and 
hurrah  for  Uncle  Jimmie. 

Goodbye  for  a  while.  Write  often  to 

Your  affectionate 
sonny  boy 

Jas.  Henry 

Extracts  from  a  letter  James  Hartshorne  wrote  home,  when  sta¬ 
tioned  at  New  Orleans,  April  27,  1863: 

I  have  a  chance  to  send  a  few  lines  down  as  far  as  the  Forts  with  the 
possibility  of  getting  it  by.  If  it  does,  you  will  hear  from  me  so  much 
quicker  than  you  will  if  I  wait  till  after  we  have  taken  the  forts.  I 
thought  you  might  hear  of  our  running  by  the  forts  and  taking  New 
Orleans  and  if  you  did  you  might  feel  worried  about  me.  I  am  very 
happy  to  inform  you  that  I  have  escaped  without  a  scratch  although  I 
was  in  the  most  exposed  place  on  the  ship. 

.  .  .  .  I  guess  you  will  be  surprised  when  you  hear  of  our  doings  here. 
They  say  it  was  the  boldest  move  ever  attempted  by  a  naval  force  and  I 
think  it  must  be,  for  we  had  to  pass  between  two  large  forts  one  mile 
and  a  half  apart  with  a  four  or  five  knot  current  against  us.  We  ran  by 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  before  daylight,  destroying  eleven 
steamboats  and  a  battering  ram  (Ironclad).  We  had  two  or  three  shots 
strike  us  besides  some  shell  bursting  over  our  heads,  but  strange  to  say 
not  a  man  on  board  of  our  vessel  was  hurt  in  the  least.  The  vessel  just 
ahead  of  us  was  sunk  and  the  one  astern  had  five  or  six  shot  strike  her. 

.  .  .  .  I  have  distinguished  myself  a  little  by  standing  forward  and 
telling  the  Master  how  to  steam  through  the  forts  while  the  shot  and 
shell  were  flying  like  rain  over  our  heads.  He  had  to  stand  aft  by  the 

*  Miss  Kitty  was  my  mother,  then  three  years  old.  Amanda’s  doll  furniture  is  still 
in  existence  and  in  my  possession. 
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man  at  the  wheel  and  could  not  see  ahead  through  the  smoke  so  I  kept 
singing  out  to  him. 

James  Hartshorne  was  recommended  for  promotion  for  his  brav¬ 
ery  and  coolness  under  fire  during  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  notice  appearing  in  a  Boston 
newspaper: 

James  H.  Hartshorne,  Jr. 

Death  of  a  Promising  Young  Officer 

Died  at  sea  August  18,  1863  on  board  U.  S.  Steamer  “Katahdin,” 
Ensign  James  H.  Hartshorne,  at  the  age  of  28. 

The  seeds  of  a  fell  disease  were  working  insidiously  in  his  system, 
and  although  somewhat  indisposed  for  a  few  days  immediately  preceding 
his  decease,  he  remained  at  his  post  of  duty.  Visiting  the  deck  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  he  returned  to  his 
stateroom  for  a  little  rest,  and  when  called  by  the  steward  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  meal,  he  was  found  peacefully  reposing,  his  head  resting  easily  on 
one  hand  in  an  attitude  of  perfect  tranquility,  but  life  was  extinct. 

Not  in  the  churchyard  shall  he  sleep, 

Amid  the  silent  gloom,  — 

His  home  was  on  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  shall  be  his  tomb. 

He  loved  his  own  bright,  deep  blue  sea 
O’er  it  he  loved  to  roam 

And  now  his  winding  sheet  shall  be 
That  same  bright  ocean’s  foam. 

No  village  bell  shall  toll  for  him 
It’s  mournful,  solemn  dirge; 

The  winds  shall  chant  a  requiem 
To  him  beneath  the  surge. 

For  him  break  not  the  grassy  turf, 

Nor  turn  the  dewy  sod; 

His  dust  shall  rest  beneath  the  surf, 

His  spirit  with  its  God. 

Aunt  Rachel  Raynor,  Great  Grandma  Hartshorne’s  sister,  had  a 
poem  ready  for  every  occasion.  She  wrote  the  following  lines  describ- 


Dining  Room  of  Hartshorne  House  —  Belmont 

Margaret  Wrisley  (head  of  table)  Helen  Wrisley,  Emma  L.  Adams,  Great 
Grandma  Hartshorne,  Betty  Kimball,  Ben  Adams,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Adams. 

Great  Great  Grandmother  Parker  was  in  the  house  at  this  time  but  not  in  the  picture. 
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ing  a  Christmas  party  at  the  Hartshorne  house  and  sent  them  to  my 
grandmother,  Helen  Wrisley,  then  in  New  York: 

Nelly,  my  dear,  had  you  been  at  our  Tree 
I  need  not  have  written  this  Letter  you  see. 

There  has  been  such  a  terrible  rack  to  my  brain 
I  tremble  to  have  to  go  at  it  again. 

The  Tree  it  was  lighted  and  guarded  by  Ben 
For  fear  of  ignition  (remember  ’twas  Pine) 

Excuse  the  big  word,  but  it  had  to  come  in 
To  make  out  the  syllables  needed  to  rhyme. 

At  sound  of  the  Music  the  doors  opened  wide 
And  mothers  and  children  came  in  like  the  tide. 

When  the  Presents  were  given  and  Poetry  all  read 
I  wish  you  could  hear  the  Powow  they  made! 

In  the  midst  of  the  racket  the  tumult  and  noise 
Your  Mother  and  I  sat  in  perfect  repose, 

Received  our  full  share,  behaved  very  well, 

Our  laps  held  the  Calendars  given  by  Bell. 

All  seemed  delighted,  Children  all  bright, 

Too  much  pleased  with  their  presents  to  find  time  to  fight! 

They  early  departed  which  was  for  the  best, 

That  Back-aching,  Leg-aching  creatures  might  rest. 

We  stripped  off  the  Tree,  and  shut  up  the  Show 
The  Library  looked  like  the  D  .  .  .  1  you  know 
Precisely  at  six  Ned  and  Kate  took  their  leave 
The  Spaniard  was  last  that  was  seen  I  believe. 

Ben  he  surveyed  his  “Beautiful  Chair” 

Then  sank  in  it  gently,  feet  up  in  the  air 
The  youngsters  retired,  we  then  took  our  Tea 
And  that  was  the  “Finale”  of  our  Christmas  Tree. 

....  December  27,  1884. 

James  Hartshorne  died  in  1880  and  Maria  Hartshorne  in  1886. 
After  their  death  the  house  became  the  property  of  their  daughter, 
Emma  L.  Adams.  It  is  now  the  Parish  House  of  the  Belmont  Con¬ 
gregational  Church. 


Katharine  Wrisley 
with  her  sister  “Rita” 


Katharine  Wrisley 


Katharine  Wrisley,  daughter  of  Franklin  Wrisley  and  Helen 
Hartshorne,  was  born  in  her  parents’  house  in  Chester  Square,  Bos¬ 
ton.  She  had  one  sister,  Margaret.  She  lived  as  a  child  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House,  where  her  father  was  proprietor.  As  a  very  young  girl 
she  helped  to  plant  the  first  tree  on  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Her 
only  vivid  memory  of  the  Civil  War  was  seeing  a  woman  spy,  “Con¬ 
federate  Belle,”  arrested  in  the  Tremont  House  lobby  by  a  guard  of 
soldiers. 

After  the  War  was  over,  the  family  moved  to  New  York,  where 
Katharine  attended  Miss  Graham’s  school  at  No.  i  Fifth  Avenue.  At 
this  school  the  children  were  marked  on  neatness  and  deportment 
and  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  memorizing  of  poetry  and  verses 
from  the  Bible.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  she  was  taken  out  of  school  and 
taught  at  home  by  her  mother.  In  addition  to  her  studies,  she  was 
taught  the  household  arts  of  sewing  and  cooking  and  the  “social 
graces.” 

Her  family’s  friends  broadened  her  education.  She  was  fre¬ 
quently  sent,  after  her  morning  studies,  to  help  Mrs.  George  A. 
Custer  with  her  work  at  the  Decorative  Arts  Society.  Mrs.  Custer 
sent  material  with  designs  to  women  to  be  embroidered  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Society  for  sale.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Custer  that  Mother 
learned  the  system  of  work  which  in  later  years  she  put  into  effect  in 
Cuba  in  an  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  girls  at  Soledad.* 

Other  friends,  Lawrence  Barrett  and  Edwin  Booth,  introduced 
her  to  the  theatre,  for  they  often  invited  her  to  come  with  her  family 
to  see  them  act  in  Shakespearean  plays.  Sometimes  she  was  allowed 
to  sit  in  the  wings  of  the  stage,  and  once  sat  inside  a  rounded  pillar 
on  the  stage  itself.  She  soon  learned  many  of  the  lines  and  her  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Shakespeare  dated  from  this  time. 

While  visiting  the  Wrisleys  in  Belmont,  Mr.  Barrett  went  one 

*  This  industry  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  forty  years  and  is  now  run  by  her 
granddaughter,  Katharine  C.  Weeks. 
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winter’s  day  to  visit  William  Dean  Howells  at  the  top  of  Wellington 
Hill.  Mother,  then  a  young  child,  called  for  him  with  a  double¬ 
runner  sled  and  proceeded  to  pilot  him  down  the  hill,  where  they 
landed  safely  in  the  snow  on  the  lawn  at  the  Hartshorne  house.  Mr. 
Barrett  said  afterwards  that  he  was  much  relieved  that  his  face  was 
not  smashed  in  before  his  evening  performance  in  Julius  Caesar. 

Her  father  awakened  his  daughter’s  interest  in  books,  and  during 
his  visits  to  Boston  she  often  accompanied  him  to  the  Boston  Athe- 
neum.  Her  youthful  pleasure  in  books  and  libraries  continued 
throughout  her  life. 

Kitty  spent  much  time  at  her  Grandfather  Hartshorne’s  house 
in  Belmont.  As  the  family  lived  in  a  hotel  in  New  York,  Belmont 
was  considered  their  real  home.  She  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  rode 
horseback  in  the  summer  and  skated  and  coasted  in  the  winter. 

Mother  had  good  sense  and  unbounded  energy.  As  she  grew  up 
she  took  the  responsibility  of  the  family  on  her  shoulders.  Realizing 
her  own  lack  of  educational  opportunities,  it  was  through  her  efforts 
that  her  sister  Rita,  eight  years  younger  than  herself,  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  best  schools  in  Boston. 

At  twenty-one,  Katharine  Wrisley  met  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  whose 
family  lived  in  Belmont  during  the  summer.  He  was  ten  years  her 
senior  and  had  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  Cuba.  The  story  of  their 
life  together  is  in  another  chapter. 


Father  and  Mother 


My  father  and  mother  met  at  a  horse  race  in  Lexington.  Both 
were  enthusiastic  horseback  riders  and  had  many  other  interests  in 
common.  They  soon  became  engaged  and  on  October  n,  1882 
were  married  in  the  old  Unitarian  church  in  Belmont. 

Before  his  marriage  my  father  bought  the  Ware  house  on  the 
property  which  is  now  580  Concord  Avenue.  This  house  became 
their  permanent  home  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  My  grandmother 
Atkins  bought  and  gave  them  the  land  on  top  of  the  hill  above  the 
house  and  later  they  purchased  the  property  across  the  street,  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Holiday  Farm.  Some  years  later,  my  father  and 
Mr.  H.  O.  Underwood  bought  the  large  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
the  Crawford  Farm.  The  land  on  the  Waverley  side  of  Concord 
Avenue  was  given  to  the  McLean  Hospital.  The  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street  was  made  into  a  nine-hole  golf  links. 

In  the  winter  of  1883  Father  took  Mother  to  Cuba,  returning  to 
Belmont  in  the  spring.  They  lived  with  the  Torriente  family  in  Cien- 
fuegos,  where  my  father  had  stayed  every  winter  since  1869.  There 
my  mother  found  life  very  different  from  New  York  or  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  town.  However,  she  had  lots  of  courage  and  energy,  and  quickly 
adapted  herself  to  new  ways. 

After  two  winters  in  Cienfuegos  my  parents  went  to  live  at  Sole- 
dad,  a  sugar  plantation  which  had  been  recently  taken  over  by 
E.  Atkins  &  Co.  The  story  of  the  development  of  Soledad  has  been 
told  by  my  father  in  “Sixty  Years  in  Cuba.”  My  mothers  diary  tells 
of  their  arrival  in  Cienfuegos: 

“We  were  met  at  the  depot  by  a  lot  of  people  to  whom  I  was  intro¬ 
duced.  Such  a  party  as  was  waiting  for  us  here,  —  all  the  Torriente 
family,  it  appeared  to  me.  As  most  of  them  spoke  only  Spanish,  con¬ 
versation  was  not  animated  between  us. 

“We  were  taken  directly  to  the  Torriente  house,  a  typical  Spanish 
two-story  cement  house  with  a  flat  roof  built  around  a  patio.  A  winding 
staircase  led  to  our  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 
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“They  have  arranged  our  rooms  in  great  style  for  Cuba.  Such  gor¬ 
geousness  in  the  way  of  beds  I  never  saw.  My  bedstead  is  gilded  and 
Ned’s  is  partly  black,  and  the  curtains  of  both  tied  back  with  broad,  blue 
satin  ribbon,  the  curtains  themselves  being  muslin  and  lace.  The  bed¬ 
clothes  are  embroidered  and  there  is  a  broad  flounce  all  around  them  with 
a  deep  insertion  of  dr  awn  work  edged  with  lace.  The  pillows  are  more 
like  bolsters  than  pillows  and  their  coverings  are  also  finished  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  are  the  towels.  The  beds  are  not  as  uncomfortable 
as  one  might  suppose.  I  couldn’t  imagine  that  sleeping  on  a  piece  of 
canvas  stretched  tight  over  the  bed  would  be  very  agreeable,  so  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  I  was  quite  comfortable.  Would  I  were  fatter, 
though,  —  my  bones  are  too  near  the  surface.  It  required  a  great  deal 
of  twisting  before  I  could  arrange  myself  so  that  I  was  not  supporting 
my  weight  on  a  bone.” 

The  following  is  from  an  account  Mother  wrote  in  later  years: 

“I  never  knew  kinder  people  than  the  Torriente  family.  All  they  had 
was  at  my  disposal.  The  elder  Mrs.  Torriente  was  a  widow  and  the 
household  consisted  of  herself,  her  married  daughter  and  her  husband 
and  a  niece.  Their  table  was  elastic,  they  did  not  entertain  but  people 
of  all  sorts  drifted  in  to  meals.  On  Tuesdays,  which  was  the  day  for 
alms  giving,  a  wail  that  sounded  as  I  should  imagine  the  wailing  wall  of 
Jerusalem  sounded,  arose  from  below.  There  was  a  constant  procession 
of  young  negro  girls  going  down  the  stairs  with  alms  or  food. 

“There  were  two  rows  of  rocking  chairs  facing  each  other  with  a 
rug  between  at  one  end  of  the  dining  room  and  there  the  family  enter¬ 
tained  their  callers,  who,  it  seemed  to  me,  made  interminable  calls 
telling  all  the  gossip  of  the  town.  Sometimes  some  old  servant  from  the 
family  plantation  would  come  in  and  seat  herself  on  the  floor  by  one  of 
the  chairs  and  proceed  to  give  her  old  mistress  all  the  news. 

“The  house  served  as  a  coach  house,  too,  for  the  big  volante  (carriage) 
was  kept  in  the  vestibule.  A  friend  of  Mr.  Atkins,  who  lived  in  the 
lower  part  of  our  house,  had  a  riding  horse  brought  in  for  me,  and  he 
was  kept  tethered  under  a  banana  tree  in  the  interior  court. 

“In  the  mornings  a  goat  clattered  cheerfully  up  the  stairs  to  be 
milked  at  Clotilde  Torriente’s  bedside,  for  she  had  been  ordered  to  take 
goat’s  milk  and  that  was  the  way  the  family  took  to  protect  themselves 
against  germs.  The  cows,  too,  were  driven  about  the  streets  and  milked 
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at  the  doors.  It  was  bad  for  the  cows,  but  at  any  rate  the  milk  was  not 
watered. 

“The  chain  gang  swept  the  streets  and  gathered  the  garbage  at  night. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  mistaken  about  their  sweeping  the  streets,  — 
I  never  saw  any  evidence  of  their  being  swept.  The  sidewalks  were  very 
narrow  and  the  open  sewers  ran  along  in  the  gutters.  You  had  to  pick 
your  way  very  carefully.  As  you  passed  the  schoolhouses,  you  always 
heard  a  loud  sound  of  voices.  It  was  not  recitations,  —  the  pupils  all 
studied  aloud. 

“Life  in  Cienfuegos  in  a  Spanish  family  couldn’t  be  called  exactly 
gay.  The  Spaniards  and  Cubans  were  rather  sharply  divided  socially, 
and  living  in  a  Spanish  family,  I  naturally  saw  more  of  them,  though 
my  more  intimate  friends  of  my  own  age  were  Cubans. 

“In  those  days  no  woman  ever  went  out  into  the  streets  alone.  In¬ 
deed  some  of  them  never  went  out  at  all.  Of  course  I  had  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  the  house.  The  married  daughter  taught  me  all  the 
different  drawnwork  stitches.  She  made  the  household  supply  of  linen 
towels  and  also  embroidered  all  the  pillow  cases  and  linen  sheets.  She 
was  very  devout  and  a  little  room  next  her  bedroom  contained  two  or 
three  shrines  elaborately  adorned  after  the  fashion  of  Latin  countries 
and  with  tapers  burning  before  each  one. 

“All  the  houses  had  courtyards  and  there  was  no  glass  in  the  win¬ 
dows,  so  when  you  had  light  you  had  air.  Many  of  the  rooms  had  no 
windows,  only  doors  opening  out  into  the  inside  courts,  and  other  doors 
opening  onto  a  covered  gallery. 

“Next  door  in  a  tumbledown  house,  a  man  kept  fighting  cocks  and 
there  was  always  plenty  of  noise  there  in  the  early  morning.  The  city 
was  a  mixture  of  rather  fine  houses  and  tumbledown  huts,  often  side  by 
side.  The  little  cafes  were  rather  picturesque,  especially  when  the  bull 
fighters  came  to  town  and  sat  in  them  drinking  chocolate  or  coffee  and 
rolling  cigarettes.  Once  the  Spanish  students  were  in  Cienfuegos  for  a 
visit  and  walked  through  the  streets  in  the  early  morning  playing  their 
guitars  and  singing. 

“The  Spanish  cooking  was  more  to  my  liking  than  the  Cuban,  but 
both  were  without  many  vegetables  and  with  little  fruit.  Lard  was  used 
instead  of  butter  and  the  pastries  and  cakes  to  a  northern  palate  were 
almost  uneatable.  Some  of  the  other  dishes,  too,  were  almost  spoiled  by 
strong  Catalan  oil  and  garlic.” 
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Mother’s  stay  in  the  Torriente  house  came  to  an  end  after  two 
years,  when  my  parents  went  to  live  at  the  Soledad  Sugar  plantation. 
Mother  wrote  of  Soledad: 

“One  might  think  it  would  have  been  a  pleasant  change  to  go  to  a 
house  of  one’s  own  in  a  lovely  country,  but  at  first  it  was  a  terrifying 
experience.  It  sounds  poetic  to  live  on  a  sugar  plantation  amid  waving 
palms  and  orange  groves,  but  this  idea  of  a  life  where  you  lie  in  a  ham¬ 
mock  and  have  cooling  drinks  brought  you  by  small  negro  boys  is  not  a 
true  picture.  We  were  lucky  if  we  were  allowed  to  lie  in  our  beds  for 
eight  hours  at  night.  At  that  time  Soledad  might  have  been  in  the  midst 
of  a  jungle.  It  was  the  only  house  where  white  people  could  stay  for 
miles  around  and  they  came  often  to  stay.  We  sat  down  at  table  sixteen 
and  twenty.  Of  course  we  did  not  have  enough  beds,  but  when  we 
needed  another  we  sent  to  the  carpenter’s  shop  and  had  a  canvas  cot 
made,  and  in  our  store  we  bought  a  comforter  as  a  mattress,  and  a  native 
pillow  made  of  ceiba  floss,  and  with  two  sheets  we  supplied  them  with 
a  bed. 

“Housekeeping  for  twenty  with  the  kind  of  servants  available  was 
not  a  joy  and  my  Spanish  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  occasion.  When  they 
disobeyed  orders  they  always  gave  as  an  excuse  that  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Senora. 

“The  house  had  been  in  use  for  forty  years  and  in  the  last  few  years  it 
had  been  in  charge  of  an  old  Slaver.  The  dirt  was  appalling.  I  had  one 
room  literally  excavated.  It  was  an  alcove  near  the  kitchen  and  with 
picks  and  shovels  the  men  dug  away  four  or  five  feet  of  solid  earth  before 
coming  to  the  brick  pavement. 

“Mr.  Sam  Eliot,  son  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  visited  us  in 
those  early  days.  He  and  another  young  man  were  taking  a  trip  after 
leaving  college.  I  have  often  wondered  what  he  thought  of  us,  for  by 
the  time  he  came  we  were  rather  hardened  to  our  disabilities  and  had 
forgotten  how  queer  we  must  have  seemed  to  a  New  Englander. 

“One  of  our  old  slaves  came  in  one  day  while  Mr.  Eliot  was  there, 
and  looking  at  him  admiringly,  said  to  me,  Nina,  is  that  God  himself?’ 
He  certainly  was  a  very  good  looking  young  man  and  I  suppose  that  may 
have  been  the  old  negro’s  idea  of  the  Lord. 

“Our  visitors  were  uncomfortable  but  they  did  not  complain.  The 
young  men  all  liked  riding  with  a  revolver  strapped  around  their  waist. 
The  visitors  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  approach  to  the  house  from 
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the  boat  landing  on  the  river.  They  rode  on  a  flat  car  with  a  Spanish 
soldier  with  a  loaded  rifle  on  each  corner.  Then  the  two  guards  at  our 
front  door  day  and  night  gave  you  a  delightful  sense  of  something  excit¬ 
ing.  Personally  I  couldn’t  feel  we  were  in  much  danger,  but  the  guards 
made  a  good  impression  on  the  visitors.” 

My  parents  continued  to  go  every  winter  to  Cuba  until  we  chil¬ 
dren  were  born.  I  had  two  older  brothers  and  my  mother  stayed  in 
Belmont  with  us  while  my  father  went  to  Cuba.  This  continued  until 
1906,  when  we  were  fairly  well  grown.  Mother  then  went  back  to 
spend  winters  at  Soledad. 

During  the  time  he  was  away  from  Cuba,  Father  was  active  in 
business  in  the  North.  After  his  father’s  death  he  served  for  twelve 
years  as  vice  president  and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  He  was  president  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  during  a  short  period  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  In  1909  he  was  again  connected  with  the  sugar  refining  busi¬ 
ness  for  he  became  a  director  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
representing  the  New  England  stockholders.  He  was  made  vice 
president  and  then  chairman  of  the  Board,  which  position  he  occu¬ 
pied  until  1915. 

He  was  also  Director  of  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Boston  and 
other  Boston  banks 

President  of  the  Boston  Wharf  Co. 

President  and  Director  of  the  Punta  Alegra  Sugar  Co. 

Director  of  the  Guarantee  Co.  of  North  America 
President  of  Aetna  Mills 

In  Belmont,  Father  and  Mother  were  both  active  in  town  affairs. 
They  were  interested  in  the  Waltham  Hospital,  where  Father  was 
treasurer  for  some  years  and  Mother  was  a  trustee.  They  were  both 
members  of  the  Parish  Committee  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  Father 
was  a  director  of  the  Belmont  Savings  Bank.  Mother  helped  to 
found  the  Belmont  Family  Service  Society  and  the  Belmont  Hos¬ 
pital  Aid. 

Father  founded  a  botanical  garden  in  Cuba  in  1901.  Its  primary 
purpose  was  to  do  research  in  the  improvement  of  sugar  cane,  but  he 
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also  got  much  pleasure  from  his  collection  of  tropical  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  The  Garden  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Gray.  Father  transferred  the  operation  of  the  Garden  to  Harvard 
University  in  1919,  to  carry  on  work  in  Economic  Botany  for  the 
benefit  of  Cuba  and  the  Cubans.  In  1951,  many  years  after  Fathers 
death,  Mother  received  the  Cespedes  Medal  from  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  work  that  Father  and  Mother  had  done  for  Cuba. 

Six  weeks  of  the  summer  were  spent  by  the  family  on  Nantucket. 
The  island  at  that  time  still  retained  much  of  the  flavor  of  old  whal¬ 
ing  days.  Father  built  a  cottage  on  the  beach  and  the  house  was  an 
ideal  place  for  a  summer  vacation. 

My  parents  spent  interesting  and  busy  lives  between  Belmont 
and  Cuba.  Father  died  in  1926.  The  Sugar  Trade  Journal  said 
of  him: 

“Mr.  Atkins  was  considered  an  expert  on  sugar  conditions  in  the 
U.S.  as  well  as  throughout  Cuba.  It  was  a  rare  occurrence  at  a  tariff 
hearing  or  any  other  investigation  in  sugar  in  the  U.S.  that  Mr.  Edwin 
F.  Atkins  was  not  one  of  the  first  called  upon  to  testify  in  connection 
with  the  hearing.  Mr.  Atkins  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  cane  growing,  manufacture  of  raw  sugar, 
refining  methods,  and  at  the  same  time  was  in  active  touch  with  the 
commercial  and  marketing  end  of  the  business.” 

The  Boston  News  Bureau  wrote: 

“In  the  passing  of  Edwin  F.  Atkins,  Boston  loses  one  of  her  fore¬ 
most  citizens,  a  man  whose  ability  and  integrity  were  universally  recog¬ 
nized. 

“Mr.  Atkins’  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness  endeared  him  to  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  employees  cherished  genuine  affec¬ 
tion  for  him,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  news  of  his  death  will  be 
received  with  a  feeling  of  universal  sadness  in  Cuba.” 

Mother  lived  until  1953.  How  she  spent  her  life  after  Father’s 
death  is  signified  in  a  tribute  paid  to  Mother  on  her  80th  birthday: 

“No  better  token  of  our  love  and  esteem  can  be  expressed  for  you, 
Mrs.  Katharine  W.  Atkins,  than  by  joining  with  every  other  resident  of 
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Belmont  and  your  hundreds  of  outside  friends  and  relatives,  in  this  tribute 
on  your  80th  birthday,  July  11,  1940: 

“We  have  learned  that  this  is  your  eightieth  birthday. 

“It  must  be  wonderful  to  be  eighty  and  to  be  able  to  look  back  over 
years  crowded  with  kind  acts,  unfailing  charity  and  understanding  pub¬ 
lic  service;  to  know  of  all  those  who  are  healthy  and  happy  today  because 
of  the  helping  hand  you  have  been  ever  ready  to  extend;  to  know  of  all 
the  burdens  you  have  lifted  from  weary  shoulders;  to  know  that  you 
have  made  your  worldly  wealth  a  blessing  to  your  town  and  its  people. 

“We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  happy  today  because  it  is  your 
birthday.  We  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  done  much  to  make 
Belmont  the  town  it  is  and  that  Belmont  is  a  better  town  to  live  in 
because  it  has  been  your  home. 

“It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  your  Town  that  there  be  many  more  birth¬ 
days  and  many  more  years  of  happiness  awaiting  you.” 

Sincerely, 

Inhabitants  of  Belmont 
By  J.  Watson  Flett, 
Chairman  of  Selectmen 


580  Concord  Avenue 


My  Childhood 


I  arrived  in  the  world  on  the  morning  of  Harvard  Commence¬ 
ment  on  June  28,  1894.  0°r  family  doctor,  Alfred  Worcester,  was 
busy  with  the  ceremonies  and  couldn’t  be  reached,  but  Miss  Annie 
B.  Melick,  a  young  graduate  of  the  Waltham  Nurses’  Training 
School  was  quite  adequate  to  the  occasion.  After  Father  paid  his 
first  call  on  me,  he  mounted  his  horse  for  his  daily  ride  and  stopped 
to  tell  John  Leonard,  who  was  haying  in  a  nearby  field,  that  a  new 
baby  had  arrived  and  it  was  a  girl. 

I  began  my  life  in  a  house  which  was  altered  seven  times  through 
the  years  and  grew  to  large  proportions.  Our  household  consisted  of 
seven  people,  my  grandmother  and  aunt,  who  lived  on  the  third  floor, 
my  parents,  and  we  three  children. 

My  earliest  recollection  is  of  being  left  alone  in  the  nursery  when 
my  brothers  went  off  to  school.  I  suppose  I  was  about  five.  This  was 
the  time  that  I  turned  to  the  company  of  my  grandmother.  She  took 
me  up  to  her  room  on  the  third  floor  every  afternoon  and  taught  me 
to  sew  and  do  embroidery.  We  would  sew  together  until  it  grew  too 
dark  to  see  and  then  we  would  sit  at  her  window  overlooking  Belmont 
and  identify  the  glimmer  in  each  neighbor’s  house  as  the  lights  went 
on.  In  those  days  we  knew  almost  all  the  people  in  the  houses  in  our 
neighborhood.  After  the  lights  were  lighted  and  it  was  really  dark 
she  would  serve  me  tea  at  a  little  table  where  she  kept  a  collection  of 
beautiful  cups.  My  grandmother  always  wore  black  and  put  on  a 
widow’s  bonnet  with  a  long  black  veil  when  she  went  out.  She  was 
a  lively  and  charming  person  and  I  had  many  good  times  with  her. 

Aunt  Rita  sometimes  joined  us  at  tea,  for  her  room  was  next 
door  to  my  grandmother’s.  Her  interest  was  in  the  Belmont  Public 
Library,  where  she  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees.  Our  house  was  filled  with  books  and  bookcases  were  in  every 
room.  Aunt  Rita  always  had  some  wonderful  book  ready  for  me  to 
read  and  knew  just  what  would  delight  the  heart  of  a  little  girl. 

The  wing  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  seven  ser- 
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vants,  the  cook,  kitchen  maid,  laundress,  waitress,  chambermaid, 
and  two  nurses,  Katie  and  Lizzie.  I  remember  Mary  Casey,  our 
waitress,  caught  mumps  from  me.  I  got  the  mumps  and  was  account¬ 
able  for  giving  them  to  forty  people,  thirty-one  at  school  and  nine  in 
our  own  house.  I  can  see  our  grandmother  now,  and  we  three  chil¬ 
dren,  sitting  at  the  dining-room  table  with  our  heads  done  up  in 
flannel,  while  Mary  waited  on  table  with  her  swollen  face  wrapped 
in  flannel,  too.  The  mainstay  of  the  kitchen  was  Rosa  Bonner.  She 
was  with  the  family  about  thirty  years.  She  never  got  excited  about 
anything  and  did  an  immense  amount  of  work. 

When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  Alma  Sahlin  entered  our  lives. 
She  was  a  Swedish  woman,  beautifully  trained  in  household  work 
and  sewing.  She  took  immediate  charge  of  the  house,  kept  every¬ 
thing  under  lock  and  key  and  doled  out  supplies  to  the  entire  house¬ 
hold.  She  was  utterly  devoted  to  my  mother  and  it  was  her  greatest 
joy  to  wait  on  her.  Alma  knew  where  everything  was  in  the  house 
and  could  produce  it  at  a  moment’s  notice.  This  was  saying  a  good 
deal,  for  Mother  kept  everything  imaginable  on  hand  that  might  be 
needed  by  the  neighborhood.  The  number  of  things  produced  on 
request  from  our  attic  and  barns  by  the  faithful  Alma  was  almost 
unbelievable. 

Father  and  Mother  began  their  day  at  six  with  an  early  cup  of 
coffee.  Mother  had  all  sorts  of  morning  activities,  but  the  one  I 
remember  the  best  was  her  care  of  the  hens.  Mother  made  a  regular 
early  morning  trip  to  the  hen  house  across  the  street  to  personally 
attend  to  the  feed  and  water  and  woe  to  the  farmer  if  the  place 
wasn’t  clean.  She  thought  one  day  that  the  hens  were  not  laying 
eggs  to  maximum  production,  so  she  decided  to  run  the  hen  yard 
herself.  Numerous  books  on  hens  were  collected,  incubators  and 
brooders  were  purchased,  and  one  of  the  brooders  was  installed  in 
the  guest  room,  where  numbers  of  baby  chicks  escaped  from  their 
artificial  mother  and  peeped  unhappily  under  the  bed.  I  remember 
one  morning  she  said  she  was  going  to  kill  every  hen  that  was  not 
off  the  perch  at  seven  o’clock.  Her  philosophy  for  hens  was  the  same 
as  for  people,  everyone  must  keep  busy. 

Father  took  a  horseback  ride  every  morning  before  breakfast  and 
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when  I  was  old  enough,  I  accompanied  him.  We  usually  went 
through  the  woods  on  the  hill,  where  Father  had  constructed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  swinging  gates,  Cuban  style.  We  examined  the  trees,  listened 
for  song  birds,  enjoyed  the  distant  views  from  the  hilltops  and  the 
freshness  of  the  early  morning  air.  Father’s  horse  was  perfectly 
trained,  for  he  stopped  without  guiding  at  all  Father’s  favorite  spots. 
We  returned  in  time  for  a  bath  before  breakfast,  which  for  me  was 
a  cold  plunge  into  a  tin  tub. 

Breakfast  was  on  the  dot  at  quarter  of  eight  and  we  were  never 
allowed  to  be  late.  We  had  coffee,  cereal,  bacon  and  eggs,  and  some¬ 
times  sausages  or  kippered  herring.  In  summer  Mother  made  French 
dressing  at  the  breakfast  table,  which  was  put  on  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes  brought  in  fresh  from  the  garden. 

During  the  afternoons  we  looked  forward  to  Father’s  return 
from  the  office.  He  frequently  came  home  early  to  play  with  us 
when  he  was  not  in  Cuba.  We  would  either  go  for  another  ride  or 
make  an  inspection  of  the  farm.  Once  in  a  while  I  was  allowed  to 
drive  in  his  buggy  when  he  went  on  business  to  the  Aetna  Mills  or 
the  Waltham  Hospital.  He  drove  a  fast  trotting  horse  and  it  was 
great  fun  to  fly  along  the  road  under  his  expert  guidance. 

We  children  had  a  six  o’clock  supper  at  a  small  table  in  the 
dining  room  and  were  put  to  bed  early.  Warm  baths  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  nights  were  considered  quite  sufficient.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  for  Father  to  tell  us  an  animal  story.  Our  favorites 
were  tales  of  his  beautiful  white  horse  “Hero.”  This  horse  was  the 
central  figure  of  innumerable  stories  and  we  were  never  tired  of 
hearing  about  him. 

Every  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Albert  Van  Raalte,  violinist  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  came  for  dinner.  In  the  evening  my 
mother  played  the  piano  and  my  aunt  and  Mr.  Van  Raalte  played 
violins.  We  were  fascinated  by  the  strains  of  music  which  floated 
up  to  our  bedrooms,  for  this  was  our  first  acquaintance  with  music. 

There  were  two  houses  in  Belmont  where  we  children  were 
free  to  go.  One  was  my  Aunt  Emma  Adams’s  house  on  Pleasant 
Street,  where  Aunt  Emma  and  Uncle  Ben  lived  with  their  son  and 
daughter.  The  house  was  large  with  many  bedrooms.  In  that 
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hospitable  house  relatives  and  friends  were  always  welcome  and  the 
rooms  were  usually  occupied.  Beside  my  aunt’s  family  only  one 
person  out  of  the  large  group  stands  out  clearly  in  my  memory.  She 
was  Aunt  Rachel  Raynor,  Great-Grandmother  Hartshorne’s  sister, 
who  was  over  ninety.  We  climbed  a  long,  straight  walnut  staircase 
to  the  second  floor  and  paid  our  awed  respects  to  a  little  old  lady  in 
lace  cap  and  shawl  who  sat  in  her  room  in  the  low  rocking  chair. 
Her  room,  like  the  others  in  the  house,  was  filled  with  pictures  and 
ornaments  typical  of  houses  of  the  period.  Our  pleasantest  times  in 
this  house  were  spent  on  the  wide  veranda  overlooking  Boston  where 
the  family  gathered  in  summer. 

Another  house  where  we  visited  frequently  was  my  Grandfather 
Atkins’s  house  on  Concord  Avenue.  Aunt  Grace  and  Uncle  Howell 
Reed  lived  in  this  house  from  May  to  November,  returning  to  their 
Boston  home  for  the  winter.  The  house  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but 
my  aunt  and  uncle  didn’t  seem  to  mind,  for  they  lived  mostly  on  the 
wide  porch  where  the  uninterrupted  view  of  the  city  by  day  and  the 
lights  by  night  was  an  unending  source  of  joy  to  them. 

There  was  a  toy  closet  in  the  library  which  had  a  woody  smell 
all  its  own  and  sometimes  a  whiff  of  that  strange  odor  brings  back 
memories  of  my  childish  delight  in  the  old  toys  kept  there  so  care¬ 
fully.  They  belonged  to  my  father  and  aunts  and  were  of  the  1850 
period.  There  were,  among  other  things,  a  walking  doll  which 
wound  with  a  key,  a  barnyard  filled  with  feathered  hens,  an  old 
country  store,  and  a  kaleidoscope.  On  the  upper  shelf  was  a  gor¬ 
geous  doll  dressed  in  an  embroidered  silk  dress  with  a  bustle  and 
train.  I  mention  these  toys  as  I  have  them  today  put  away  in  a  closet 
of  my  own  for  my  grandchildren. 

At  the  top  of  the  house  above  the  roof  was  a  cupola  with  eight 
windows  looking  out  in  all  directions.  This  cupola  was  built  by 
Captain  Homer,  the  original  owner,  so  that  he  could  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  ocean  beyond  Boston.  A  winding  staircase  led  above  the  roof  to 
the  fascinating  hideout  where  as  little  children  we  felt  we  were  quite 
out  of  the  world. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  about  my  aunt  and  uncle,  because  they 
were  a  charming  product  of  old  New  England.  They  were  perhaps 
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a  bit  narrow  and  rigid  in  their  views,  but  so  good  and  kind  to  every¬ 
one.  They  had  no  children  of  their  own  and  enjoyed  having  us  in 
their  house.  Once  a  week  we  went  to  supper  with  them  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  among  other  things  we  always  had  cold  tongue  and  cracked  co¬ 
coa.  After  supper  Uncle  Howell  read  carefully  chosen  jokes  and 
stories  from  the  Unitarian  magazine,  the  Christian  Register.  Uncle 
Howell  was  very  dramatic  in  everything  he  did  and  a  neighbor  came 
running  to  my  mother  one  day  saying  that  a  man  was  gesticulating 
wildly  under  a  tree  on  the  hilltop  and  that  he  must  have  escaped 
from  the  Insane  Asylum.  “Nonsense,”  said  Mother,  “that  is  just 
Howell  practicing  for  his  speech  tonight.”  Uncle  Howell  wrote  a 
book  about  his  experiences  in  the  *  Sanitary  Commission  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  never  would  allow  any  of  us  children  to  read  it  as  he 
considered  it  too  harrowing.  He  also  wrote  a  book  about  Elisha 
Atkins  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  information  about  my  grand¬ 
father. 

Many  interesting  people  came  to  see  the  Reeds.  My  uncle  and 
aunt  were  among  the  first  supporters  of  the  Grenfell  Mission,  and 
before  his  marriage  Dr.  Grenfell  always  stayed  in  their  house  when 
he  came  to  Boston.  I  remember  the  visit  of  an  East  Indian,  Mr. 
Mozumdah,  with  flowing  beard,  turban  and  robes,  who  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Unitarian  church  in  India.  Then  there  was  a  colored 
man  who  was  a  scholar  of  note,  and  an  Indian  girl  from  Oklahoma, 
and  others.  My  uncle  and  aunt  gave  a  helping  hand  to  many  people 
and  everyone  enjoyed  visting  in  their  home.  Our  horizon  was  widened 
by  listening  to  the  visitors’  stories. 

In  1892  my  parents  had  bought  the  Hollingsworth  farm  across 
the  street.  The  farm,  known  as  Holiday  Farm,  was  an  elaborate 
place.  It  had  a  dwelling  house,  farmhouse,  barn  for  horses  with  a 
bowling  alley  on  the  side,  and  a  carriage  house  with  a  billiard  room 
connected  with  it.  Then  there  was  a  large  red  cow  barn  housing 
seven  cows,  and  a  small  milk  house.  In  front  of  the  cow  barn  a  pond 
for  ducks  was  fed  by  a  brook  which  ran  through  the  pastures. 

John  Leonard,  my  father’s  head  man,  superintended  the  farm, 
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the  stables,  the  gardens,  and  even  the  family.  John  had  come  to  my 
father  fresh  from  Ireland  in  1880.  He  landed  in  Boston  and  on 
leaving  the  boat  walked  into  the  country  looking  for  work.  He  met 
Father  on  the  Waltham  road  and  Father,  liking  the  young  man’s 
looks,  gave  him  a  job  on  his  Trapelo  Road  farm.  When  Father  was 
married,  he  sold  his  little  farm  and  brought  John  to  Belmont.  John 
was  waiting  at  the  house  to  greet  my  parents  when  they  returned 
from  their  wedding  journey.  He  remained  with  our  family  seventy- 
two  years. 

John  rose  to  be  an  important  man  in  the  Town.  Once  when  he 
and  Mother  were  both  running  for  the  office  of  Town  Meeting 
Members,  they  far  outstripped  the  other  candidates  in  the  numbers 
of  votes  they  received.  John  topped  the  list,  with  Mother  a  close 
second.  For  many  years  John  was  Chief  of  the  Belmont  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  then  composed  mostly  of  volunteers.  Sometimes  the  fire  bell 
rang  when  he  was  driving  my  grandmother  and  she  was  delighted  to 
race  to  the  fire,  where  she  had  a  good  view  from  her  carriage  of  the 
activities  of  the  fire  fighters. 

The  fire  in  our  house  was  the  big  event  of  our  childhood.  I  was 
about  six  years  old  at  the  time.  One  icy  night  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
when  Father  was  in  Cuba,  my  mother  discovered  smoke  in  the  hall. 
She  summoned  John  Leonard  and  the  Fire  Department.  Most  of  the 
neighborhood  arrived  too,  for  a  fire  in  those  days  was  a  social  event. 
No  one  was  particularly  scared,  and  all,  including  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  neighbors  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  occasion.  The 
neighbors  carried  the  furniture  out  into  the  snow,  although  the 
family  were  still  inside  the  house.  The  water  was  shut  off,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  fire,  Rosa,  the  cook,  got  water  from  the  fire  hose  and  made 
coffee  on  her  stove  for  all  the  Bremen.  A  stout  man,  member  of  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  arrived  from  Brighton  St.  over  a  mile 
away.  Having  run  the  whole  distance,  he  had  a  heart  attack  on  the 
front  hall  sofa,  where  he  was  cared  for  by  Mother.  A  town  doctor, 
somewhat  addicted  to  alcohol,  arrived  on  the  scene  and  immediately 
prescribed  whiskey  for  the  patient,  to  the  amusement  of  everyone 
present.  The  fire  was  finally  put  out  after  burning  a  big  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  house.  We  three  children  were  terrified  of  the  big 
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black  hole  and  moved  our  beds  into  our  mother’s  room,  where  we 
slept  until  the  damage  was  repaired. 

Father  had  many  horses  and  they  occupied  much  of  his  time 
and  interest.  He  taught  me  to  ride  a  pony  at  the  age  of  two,  strapped 
into  a  little  basket  saddle.  Our  two  ponies  and  two  saddle  horses 
were  kept  in  the  barn  on  our  side  of  the  street.  In  this  barn  were 
also  a  pair  of  horses  of  matching  color  for  station  trips  and  general 
driving,  and  another  horse  for  my  mother’s  special  use.  In  the  big 
barn  across  the  street  we  had  the  work  horses,  Tom  and  Jerry,  another 
matching  pair,  and  the  colts,  Elsie  and  Belle.  My  father  raised  these 
colts,  but  they  were  never  properly  broken  and  were  continually 
running  away. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  our  carriages,  for  they  occupied  such 
a  large  place  in  my  early  life.  We  were  constantly  having  accidents 
with  the  carriages,  which  added  to  the  joy  and  excitement  of  living. 
We  always  had  one  or  two  green  Irishmen  fresh  from  the  “Old 
Country,”  and  one  of  my  vivid  recollections  is  of  Pat,  the  Irish 
coachman,  driving  too  fast  around  the  corner  of  our  driveway  and 
turning  the  station  w7agon,  that  didn’t  “cut  under”  completely  over 
on  its  side.  Pat  and  I  landed  in  a  heap  on  the  grass  with  no  damage 
to  either  of  us.  Next,  Aunt  Rita  and  my  brother  Bob  were  run 
away  with  by  the  liveliest  of  the  pairs  hitched  to  the  open  carriage, 
which  my  father  was  driving.  He  managed  to  slow  the  horses  down 
while  my  aunt  leaped  out  with  my  brother  Bob  in  her  arms,  thereby 
saving  his  life,  as  we  children  thought.  My  mother  drove  a  phaeton, 
a  low  slung  affair  with  the  horse  about  three  feet  in  front  of  the 
dashboard.  One  afternoon  near  Adams  Store  in  Belmont  Centre 
the  breeching  broke,  the  horse  turned  completely  around  in  the 
shafts,  and  Mother  found  herself  gazing  into  the  horse’s  face.  Noth¬ 
ing  daunted,  she  jumped  out,  unfastened  the  harness,  and  leaving 
the  carriage  behind  she  led  the  horse  home. 

Mother  never  looked  where  she  was  going  when  she  was  driving 
and  was  constantly  talking  to  someone  on  the  sidewalk  or  stopping 
on  the  hill  to  pick  up  a  neighbor.  One  day  while  driving  my  grand¬ 
mother  and  Aunt  Emma  Adams  in  the  station  wagon,  she  suddenly 
found  herself  flat  on  her  stomach  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  still 
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clinging  to  the  reins.  Mother  had  been  talking  with  her  mother  and 
aunt  on  the  back  seat  when  the  wagon  hit  a  post.  The  horse  kept 
on  going,  while  Mother  went  right  out  over  the  dashboard,  leaving 
her  mother  and  aunt  behind  in  a  horseless  vehicle. 

We  had  another  carriage  that  was  the  last  word  in  elegance.  It 
was  called  a  brougham  and  was  upholstered  in  leather  and  had  silk 
shades  at  the  windows.  To  make  it  ride  more  comfortably  it  was  slung 
between  the  front  and  back  wheels  of  the  carriage  body,  which 
caused  a  rolling,  swaying  motion.  How  I  hated  that  brougham,  for 
it  made  me  sick  to  ride  in  it,  and  I  can  smell  even  now  that  awful 
close  leathery  smell  of  its  dark  interior.  The  only  pleasant  thing 
about  it  was  snapping  the  curtains  up  and  down.  One  day  Mother 
had  to  go  to  a  funeral  and  a  wedding  at  almost  the  same  time.  The 
funeral  came  first  and  she  went  in  a  black  dress.  John  Leonard  was 
on  the  box,  and  when  he  pulled  up  at  the  wedding  some  twenty 
minutes  later,  to  his  utter  amazement,  she  stepped  out  in  a  gay 
wedding  dress.  Thanks  to  the  curtains  she  had  changed  on  the  way. 

Now  I  come  to  the  most  spectacular  vehicle  of  all,  the  tallyha, 
and  as  its  use  came  to  an  end  so  many  years  ago,  I  just  can  remember 
it.  It  was  my  father’s  pride  and  joy  to  handle  the  four  horses.  The 
family  and  a  few  neighbors  sat  in  the  middle  seats  and  I  remember 
sitting  in  the  rear  seat,  where  John  Leonard  allowed  me  to  share  his 
duties  of  blowing  the  horn. 

In  the  house  Mother  spent  hours  at  her  desk  in  the  living  room 
where  she  attended  to  a  large  correspondence  and  answered  many 
telephone  calls.  She  was  so  good  and  kind  that  many  people  turned 
to  her  in  time  of  trouble.  I  remember  the  elaborate  arrangements 
she  used  to  make  to  get  people  to  the  doctor  or  into  the  Waltham 
Hospital.  Nothing  was  too  much  for  her  to  do  if  it  would  help  other 
people  and  she  didn’t  hesitate  to  ask  favors  if  they  were  for  someone 
else.  Sometimes  her  calls  were  on  Belmont  affairs,  for  she  was  keenly 
interested  in  politics  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  town. 

Mother  felt  that  our  house  and  grounds  should  be  useful  so 
they  were  frequently  used  for  town  benefits.  One  day  there  was 
a  church  fair  on  the  lawn  which  included  a  second-hand  table. 
I  saw  Father,  who  patiently  endured  such  occasions,  watching  this 
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table  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  After  the  fair  was  over,  Mother 
missed  all  her  hats.  Father,  who  had  no  enthusiasm  for  Mother’s 
hats,  had  sold  them  at  the  rummage  table. 

Our  music  room  and  piano  were  also  used  by  groups.  One  night 
while  at  dinner,  a  recent  arrival  from  Cuba  was  startled  by  an  awful 
noise  issuing  from  the  music  room.  Mother  had  forgotten  to  warn 
him  that  she  had  loaned  the  room  to  an  amateur  brass  band  from 
Watertown  which  was  practicing  for  the  evening. 

On  Sunday  we  children  had  to  go  to  church  with  the  family. 
One  morning  during  the  service  Mother  heard  a  giggle  from  the 
rear  pew  and  looked  around  just  in  time  to  see  my  brother  Ted  flip 
a  coin  from  the  end  of  his  nose  into  the  contribution  box. 

When  automobiles  began  to  take  the  place  of  carriages,  my  par¬ 
ents  bought  a  car.  The  horses  were  given  up  one  by  one  and  Father 
bought  Mother  a  Model  T  Ford  to  take  the  place  of  her  phaeton. 
Mother  got  into  as  much  trouble  with  her  car  as  she  had  with  her 
horse  and  carriage.  As  her  Ford  grow  older  it  used  to  back  fire  and 
her  arrival  was  heralded  by  a  series  of  loud  reports.  One  day  on  the 
hill  I  found  Mother  stalled  in  a  very  steep  place.  She  had  her  foot 
on  the  brake,  but  she  couldn’t  let  go  because  the  emergency  brake 
wouldn’t  work.  Father  was  sitting  quietly  on  the  back  seat.  Think¬ 
ing  he  didn’t  realize  his  dangerous  position,  I  opened  the  rear  door 
and  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  get  out.  “In  times  of  danger,”  he  said, 
“I  like  to  be  near  your  mother.”  We  finally  got  the  car  backed  down 
and  they  went  happily  on  their  way.  I  tell  these  stories  about  my 
mother  for  she  enjoyed  all  these  little  incidents  as  much  as  we  did 
and  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  it  all. 

My  brother  Bob  was  five  years  older  than  I.  He  went  to  boarding 
school  at  an  early  age  and  Ted  and  I  were  left  at  home  to  play 
together.  Ted  was  full  of  ingenious  ideas  and  kept  the  family  in  a 
constant  dither,  and  me  in  a  constant  state  of  laughter.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  arriving  home  with  animals.  Sometimes  it  was  a  skunk  he  had 
trapped,  sometimes  a  fox  or  a  muskrat.  I  remember  so  well  balanc¬ 
ing  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  and  holding  a  bag  over  a  squirrel  hole  in  a 
nut  tree  while  Ted  and  a  gang  of  boys  lit  a  fire  at  the  bottom  inside 
the  trunk.  Up  came  a  whole  bunch  of  squirrels  and  jumped  into 
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the  bag.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  nearly  fell  off  the  ladder.  Most 
of  them  got  away  but  two  were  left  squirming  in  the  bag.  The 
squirrels  were  of  very  different  character,  one  just  an  ordinary 
squirrel  of  little  personality,  but  the  other  was  an  individualist  named 
Grumpy  Growler.  He  lived  while  not  eating,  in  my  brother’s  pocket, 
with  his  tail  dangling  out,  and  was  usually  brought  forth  at  the 
dining  room  table  where  he  growled  in  a  delightful  manner,  which 
did  not  charm  my  mother. 

As  we  grew  up  Ted  and  I  continued  to  be  the  best  of  friends. 
When  he  went  to  college  he  had  the  house  filled  with  boys  on  week 
ends  and  always  included  me  in  his  activities.  Ted  was  killed  in 
1923  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  miss  him.  To  him  I  owed  the  fun 
and  gaiety  of  my  girlhood,  and  through  him  I  met  my  husband,  who 
has  brought  so  much  interest  and  happiness  into  my  life. 

It  is  time  to  close  my  story  of  past  generations  and  look  to  the 
future.  The  picture  of  our  children  and  grandchildren  is  on  the 
opposite  page.  I  hope  they  may  have  pleasure  in  reading  the  family 
history  and  that  they  may  find  that  family  possessions  have  an  added 
interest. 
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